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A Helpful Auxiliary 


Portable 
Compact Zipper Case 










Attendance and 
Members’ Ledger 


Record System... 


. . . A time saving outfit that 
‘supplements the Standard Record 









System. 
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Saves Time .. Easy to Post 
VERY CONVENIENT 


This Portable Attendance and Members’ Ledger Record System is 


THE KIWANTS CLUB 





enthusiastically endorsed by Secretaries who are using it. Made of 
Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon Zip- 
per, and Leather Gusset—it is the last word in convenience and 
efficiency for Club Secretaries. A few of its outstanding features 
are: 

. It is compact, weighs only 2 Ibs., measures 15”x7%”. 

. It is easy to install, simple to operate, always available. 

. It is Permanent, mechanically “fool proof”; will not wear out or 
get out of order. 

.A single visible card carries all information on each member; 
front side has space for five years’ attendance record; re- 
verse side has ample space for ledger entries. 

. Cards can be inserted or removed without changing alphabeti- 
cal sequence. 

.It makes complete attendance and financial standing available 
at every meeting without the complete records of the club. 

. It has many other Special Features that add to its convenience 
and utility; it is flexible, blank cards upon which you can 
make any special form to meet your local requirements can 
be secured. 


- All equipment necessary including clip hinges, hangers, Club 
Officers’ card, Committee Chairmen card, Weekly Attendance 
card, and Permanent Record of Deletions and Re-instate- 
ments card, together with either 50 or 100 members’ cards 
according to unit selected, with a supply of colored signals, 
is included at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


. This unit was selected after careful investigation as best fitted 
for practical Kiwanis use. It is sold at cost plus a minimum 
handling and mailing charge. 


- Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis emblem and your club 


name stamped in gold leaf on the cover, WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 





No Extras to Buy 


UNIT No. 1. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
For Clubs with 50 to 100 members $13.00 


UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
For Clubs with up to 50 Members $11.00 


UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button 
fastener. For Clubs with up to 50 Mem- 


UNIT No. 5. Finest grade leather with zip- 
per. For Clubs with 100-150 mem- 
| NICS ie IE Sen Se eee $18.00 
Finest grade leather with zipper. For 
Clubs with 150-200 members..........$21.00 
Specify membership when ordering 


Unit No. 5 


All prices include postage and mailing 
expense, 








Send orders to 
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NATIONAL 
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(Story on page 107) 





Above: Aerial view of the Corn Husking Contest sponsored 
last fall by the Kiwanis Club of Freeport, Illinois. 

To the left reading from top down: Champion corn husker 
of Stephenson County; members of the Freeport Kiwanis 
club and bus in which they drove to the Corn Husking Con- 
test; the corn huskers in action; prizes awarded by the Free- 
port Kiwanis club to winners in the Corn Husking Contest. 
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Wildlite and Groceries 


By JAY N. ("DING") DARLING 


President, National Wildlife Federation; 
Former Chief, U. S. Biological Survey 


OLKS must eat. If grass weren’t green, we wouldn’t eat. Grass and 
all vegetation is green because of the chlorophyl cells, and these cells 
constitute the bridge between sun, soil, air, water and living animals. 

We learn about chlorophyl in high school and promptly forget both 
the name and its all important function in human existence. This forgetful- 
ness is the reason for a whole lot of our troubles, as a nation, as a species, 
as inhabitants of the good green earth. Who would think that chlorophyl 
had any relationship to millions of unemployed? And yet its functioning, 
or lack of it, is probably more important than the Wagner Act. 

Could we get far enough away to study the planet earth through a tele- 
scope, we’d see the green patches growing smaller, year by year, with new 
man-made deserts being added to the areas that once supported life, in Asia, 
Africa and the American dust bowl. 

Those increasing areas of unproductive waste lands, devoid of water, bar- 
ren of vegetation and forsaken by humanity, should be a conscious object 
lesson to us whether we are hunters, fishermen, naturalists, or plain business 
men.* We talk conservation because our minds are gradually absorbing the 
fact that it means something more than hatching game birds and turning 
them loose, something more than dumping infant fish into lakes and streams, 
something more than arresting small boys for shooting robins. 

Quarter of a century ago Theodore Roosevelt said, “When the topsoil 
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goes, man goes.” He made 
the first national plea for 
recognition of the chloro- 
phyl fact. 

From the raw inorganic 
matter of this earth vegeta- 
tion must first draw the es- 
sentials of life, transform it 
into organic matter before 
man or any other living 
thing can use them as food. 
Man’s digestive apparatus 
cannot cope with inorganic 
matter. Higher forms of 
vegetation such as our do- 
mestic grains are like hu- 
man beings in that they 
would starve to death if 
they were planted on land 
which had not previously 
been transformed into “top- 
soil” by countless genera- 
tions of simpler forms of 
vegetation, consuming the 
raw elements of earth, en- 
ergy from the sun’s rays 
and carbon dioxide from the 
air. Wild, primitive vege- 
tation and its accompany- 
ing army of bacteria may 
seem to be a nuisance but 
they are far from impor- 
tant in preparing our meals 
than the grinding mill 
which transforms our 
grains into flour. Alas how 
little attention that funda- 
mental fact is given. If a 
flour mill closes down the 
local Chamber of Commerce throws a 
fit but nature’s factory which produces 
our topsoil has been closed down on 
millions of acres in America and no 
one gives it a serious second thought. 

Abuse of the topsoil, and of the wa- 
ter resources that enable the topsoil to 
produce, is one of the bed-rock reasons 
why scientific, large-scale conservation 
is a necessity if we are to survive and 
flourish as a nation. 

Erosion by wind and water has in- 
vaded the capital equipment of topsoil 
on this continent until the soil experts 
tell us a hundred million acres of our 
best soils are now no longer able to 
sustain life. Where did the people go 
when driven from this vast area? Look 
on your relief rolls for many of their 
names. 

We have in this country a margin of 
unemployment that is not pleasant to 
contemplate. We have, within a scant 
generation, destroyed in our commer- 
cial fisheries, our forests and our marsh- 
lands, the means by which millions of 
families, now supported by public 
funds, could have sustained themselves 
had we chosen rational harvesting in- 
stead of destructive exploitation. 

We murdered the forests, we ruined 
the fishing grounds, polluted the water- 
ways and finished off the surviving food 
fish by scooping them out,faster than 
nature could produce them. The sal- 
mon runs of the Atlantic rivers are a 
memory. The salmon runs of the Pa- 
cific are a remnant of what they were 
and the shad, Lake Erie herring, Great 
Lakes whitefish and other important 
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species are on their way to join the 
buffalo. 

Crimes against marshlands, which are 
nature’s sponges to hold surface water, 
were spectacular exhibitions of our ig- 
norance of nature’s laws. 

Frenzied exploitation of wildlife re- 
sources reached a climax at the turn of 
the century. The passenger pigeon and 
the buffalo were wiped out—their pass- 
ing symbolic of the rapacity of man- 
kind—and the noble forests of white 
pine, which should have yielded an an- 
nual harvest perpetually, were about 
finished. The scramble for the last pub- 
lic lands was on. A grazing domain, 
totally unfitted for agriculture, was be- 
ing taken over by deluded settlers. Then 
the drainage sharks turned their eyes 
on the marshes, the great surface reser- 
voirs that hoarded the spring freshets 
and the summer rains, balking floods 
and erosion, maintaining water tables; 
the abode of a capital stock of fur, 
which took up the slack in employment 
during dull months, and augmented the 
income of thousands of families; the 
breeding place of myriads of waterfowl, 
not only, but of more than a hundred 
other species of bird life. 


@ Famous cartoonist-conserva- 
tionist takes his coat off and in 
article especially prepared for 
The Kiwanis Magazine really tells 
about what has happened to the 
wild things and the wild places. 
The remedy is to "Understand, 
then demand.” 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


The drainage sharks 
brought in their dredges and 
the marshlands faded away; 
the settlers came in, while 
bales of worthless bonds 
went forth to trick the un- 
wary. Not by any miracle of 
industry and good luck could 
the settler produce from 
those sun-baked mud-flats 
enough to pay interest on 
the bonds. His cattle were 
gaunt, his children hungry, 
his wife threadbare. In 
time, he had to admit defeat 
and move on. 

But the drainage shark 
had no share in the loss. 
Quick profits were still to 
be had. Down payments, 
not the fate of the buyer, 
were his concern. So a fresh 
batch of settlers moved in 
and started all over again, 
under a refinancing scheme, 
only to go through the same 
tragedy of struggle and 
failure. 

“Wheat will win the 
war,” between 1914 and 
1918, completed this trage- 
dy, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres, from the 
furthermost prairie prov- 
inces of Canada to the 
southern edge of the United 
States wheat belt were 
stricken by the drainage 
plague. 

As spectacular as were the destruc- 
tion of marshlands, no less spectacular 
have been the results of marshland 
restoration. 

When the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey came to acquire abandoned drained 
lands for its wildfowl restoration pro- 
gram, titles in many places were found 
to be almost hopelessly muddled _ be- 
cause of the pyramid of unpaid taxes, 
mortgage and forfeited deeds left by a 
succession of swindled farmers. 

But we did take over a few of the 
murdered marshlands, almost 900,000 
acres of them, and by undoing, so far 
as it could be undone, the havoe wrought 
by dredges, the water was brought back. 

The water was brought back and 
seeds long dormant, sprang to life. The 
water was brought back, and out of the 
blue came flocks that had been absent 
for years. 

Wildfowl seemed doomed at the be- 
ginning of the thirties. Wildfowl, 
thanks to scientific regulation, and to 
restoration, are now, we can hope, out 
of danger. 

It seems rather cold and mercenary, 
considering that spectacle of regenera- 
tion, to remind ourselves that water- 
fowl, journeying up and down the conti- 
nent, pay dividends, not only in sport 
and food, but in millions of dollars of 
currency flowing briskly through scores 
of channels. A billion a year, according 
to government figures, represents what 
outdoor recreation puts in circulation 
in this country. 

The subject of conservation is, quite 
literally, as big as all outdoors and any 
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single discussion of it must 
be limited to a few high- 
lights. It is comforting to 
talk about wildfowl] restora- 
tion because in that direc- 
tion a sector has been 
wrested from the enemy. 

The enemy does not con- 
sist of villains, intent on 
robbing posterity. The ene- 
my is a deadly combination 
of ignorance, short-sighted- 
ness and expediency. Some- 
body proposes that a river 
be dammed for power de- 
velopment. The project 
means a payroll going in 
the community for a year 
or so, it means business and 
the lifting of relief pres- 
sure. That it also means 
the destruction of capital 
stock of wildlife habitat, 
the permanent loss of in- 
come for whole communi- 
ties, the further cutting 
down of sustaining re- 
sources for the nation—that 
is not reckoned. 

Up in Northern Michi- 
gan the Ontonagon River 
flows through wild country, 
and in two places tumbles 
over rocky ledges in the 
form of falls. These falls 
have a permanent value as 
tourist attractions, and we 
need not pause to speculate 
as to what they contribute 
in the way of cash returns. A ravaged 
timber country has found that tourist 
appeal is its chief asset. 

A mining company planned to supply 
the power needed to re-open an aban- 
doned mine by diverting the middle 
branch of the Ontonagon. A dam was 
built, a stretch of trout water was 
turned into a dry, rocky gully and the 
falls were done away with. 

But for once there was a kick-back. 
The state owned a forty or two along 
the river. The Michigan United Con- 
servation Clubs, an affiliate of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, found out 
about the ruined falls and things began 
to happen. 

Hundreds of letters and telegrams 
descended on the conservation depart- 
ment. The attorney general bestirred 
himself. An injunction restored the 
flow of water over the falls immediate- 
ly. Legal action was brought on two 
grounds, that the state was an injured 
party because it owned the forties, and 
that the natural beauty of the falls was 
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public property. Thus far, the state is 
winning in the contest, and it has been 
discovered that a regulated water flow 
will permit the development of the 
power, the operation of the mine, and 
still preserve the falls and the river. 
It is rather depressing to admit that 
in the communities where the falls 


Jay N. (“Ding”) Darling is 
president of the National Wildlife 
Federation, with which organiza- 
tion many Kiwanis clubs and no- 
tably one district, Nebraska-Iowa, 
are in active codperation. He was 
during 1934 to 1936 Chief of the 
Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
He resigned the latter office to en- 
ter into what he felt would be a 
more productive field in conserva- 
tion. His work and training was 
in Iowa, largely with the Des 
Moines Register. His cartoons are 
of world importance. 
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should have been most care- 
fully guarded, the senti- 
ment was in favor of the 
power project. That is the 
usual attitude; liquidate 
natural resources on any 
terms, so long as there is a 
quick cash return. Grab 
today’s profit; forget to- 
morrow’s dividends and the 
welfare of generations to 
come, 

One of the most beautiful 
settlements in America is 
hemmed about by a magnifi- 
cent area of mountain wil- 
derness. A trout stream 
races across the main street. 
There is an attractive tour- 
ist camp, a log hotel, shad- 
ed by lofty pines. Visitors 
pause for a single meal, and 
linger a week. Nature has 
provided the community 
with a permanent source of 
revenue. No citizen is on 
relief, business increases 
from one season to the next. 
The little town has a Board 
of Commerce, and the Board 
of Commerce has published 
a booklet, setting forth the 
charms of its _ locality. 
But on the back page is a 
bid for “development.” 
What the town really needs, 
says the Board of Com- 
merce, is irrigation for its 
wild, rolling meadows where 
big game+feeds; a power dam to do 
away with the trout stream; a paper 
mill and railroad. 

It is hard to believe that devastation 
can have business backing. 

There are signs of a turning tide. 
Small signs, but encouraging. Of the 
36,000 local organizations that voice a 
concern for natural resources, a hope- 
ful percentage are banding together to 
exert political pressure where and when 
it is needed. The Pittman-Robertson 
Act, turning back to the states for wild- 
life restoration all excise tax funds 
from the sale of sporting arms and am- 
munition, is outstanding. In legisla- 
tures and in Congress, looting of our 
wildlife heritage no longer proceeds in 
the old free-handed manner. 

The injured party, the American 
public, has a major job ahead of it to 
first understand and then demand 
through its political servants a rever- 
sal of the processes which have cer- 
tainly shortened the days of “abun- 
dant living’ on this continent. 
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The Farmer’s Economic Problem 


By DR. HENRY CHARLES TAYLOR 


At a meeting sponsored by the 
Committee on Agriculture of 
the Chicago Kiwanis club as a 
feature of the annual Farm Day 
program, this eminent authority 
pointed out causes and solutions 
of the problems facing agricul- 
turists. 


HE  farmer’s problem 

arises out of the unbalanced ratio 

at which farm products exchange 
for the goods and services of those in 
other occupations. This ratio has been 
much less favorable to farmers since 
the World War than before. Much of 
the time since 1921 at least five car- 
loads of farm products have been sent 
to the city in exchange for the quan- 
tity of city products received for four 
farm products prior to 
the World War. In the period from 
1910-1914, farm population made up 
34% of the total and received 17 per 
cent of the national income. In the 
period from 1930-1934, the farm popu- 
lation was 25.2 per cent of the total 
and received 8.7 per cent of the na- 
tional income. 

This situation with regard to the 
reduced share of the national income 
received by farmers has resulted from 
the fact that following the World War 
the prices of the things farmers buy 
remained relatively high while the 
prices of farm products fell to low 
levels. The maintenance of the high 
prices of the things farmers buy was 
attributed in part to a relaxation of 
the efforts of the Department of 
Justice and the 
Federal Trade 
Commission to 


economic 


carloads of 


1910 -14 = 100 


of production as gave their products a 
high ratio of exchange for the products 
of others where prices were not so con- 
trolled. The protective tariff, which in 
itself accounted for the limited supply 
and high prices of many products, pro- 
vided a national setting for the system 
of limitation of competition and price 
control. 

Labor likewise has been successful 
in maintaining wage rates on a high 
level. For the five years, 1930-1934, 
wage rates per hour were 102 per cent 
above the prewar level, whereas the 
cost of living was only 46 per cent 
higher than the prewar level. On the 
other hand, for the same period, the 
prices received for farm products were 
12 per cent below prewar prices and the 
prices farmers paid for food, clothing, 
building material, machinery, fertilizer 
and other supplies required in farming 
were 22 per cent above prewar prices. 
Thus, while the purchasing power of 
the wage scale was 38 per cent above 
prewar, the purchasing power of farm 
products was 28 per cent below. But 
this is not all of the story. The high 
wage rates have been accompanied by 
widespread and protracted unemploy- 
ment. While wage rates per hour have 
remained high, payrolls have been at 
a low level much of the time. Unem- 
ployment has lessened the demand for 
farm products without a correspond- 
ing relaxation in the prices of the 
things farmers buy. The wage rates per 
hour in industry, in transportation and 
in the middleman services determine, 
in a large measure, what farmers pay 
for what they buy; but it is not the 
wage rate per hour, but the size of the 
payrolls and the number employed 
which determine the demand for farm 


Director, Farm Foundation 


products. The farmer may find a com- 
mon cause with labor in maintaining 
stable payrolls. 

The system of limitation of compe- 
tition in other occupations has led 
farmers to call upon the government to 
help them introduce a system of pro- 
duction and marketing control with a 
view to securing parity prices for their 
products. 

The Federal Farm Board, established 
in 1929, was the first actual response 
by government to this demand of the 
farmers. It was not what the farmers 
had asked for and it was not a success, 
but its failure was not due to any lack 
of willingness, interest, or ability on 
the part of the members of the Board. 
With a change of administration in 
1933, the government did not reverse 
the trend and turn to the restoration 
of the competitive system, but rather 
put on full steam ahead to solve the 
economic problem through artificially 
created scarcity of farm products. The 
Farm Board was replaced by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
which, when supplemerted by special 
laws providing for loans on cotton 
and other products, carried forward 
the major market control practices of 
the Farm Board, and adopted the prin- 
ciple of limitation of production which 
had been urged by the Farm Board as 
necessary to market stabilization. In 
general, the purpose of the AAA was 
to put the farmers in a position to 
hold their own in the inter-occupa- 
tional groupistic conflict over the in- 
teroccupational exchange of goods and 
services, 

The serious question which arises re- 
lates to the standard of living the peo- 
ple of a nation 
can hope for 
where everyone is 
insisting upon 
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order to secure 
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and in part to 
the development 
of institutes, the 
function of which 
was to bring to- 
gether the leaders 150 3 
in each line of 
production or dis- 
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Prices farmers received 


higher wage rates 
and higher divi- 
dends based upon 
artificially high 
prices. Many of 
those who are 
participating in 
the inter-group 
struggle, in 
which each group 
is trying to get 





interests, and 100 
particularly to 
maintain stable 
prices for goods 
and services. This 
resulted of course 
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balanced abundance instead of an all 
around scarcity. There are those who 
question the wisdom of trying to re- 
turn to the competitive system, but 
they are vague as to an alternative. 
There are others who believe the re- 
turn to the competitive system is the 
best way out of our difficulty; that 
it has been the excessive and un- 
equal limitation of price and wage 
competition which has resulted in 
the present depression; that the res- 
toration of competition with adequate 
safeguards is the quickest and safest 
way to open the road to full produc- 
tion and a balanced abundance. 

The question which the farm econ- 
omists and agricultural leaders have 
had to face is this: Shall we make a 
frontal attack upon the tariff in or- 
for 


der that our foreign markets 
farm products may be maintained 


and in order that the tariff may not 
be a means of maintaining excessive 
prices for the things farmers buy, or 
shall we seek some means of making 
the tariff effective on farm products 
of which we produce a surplus? They 
are confronted also with the question: 
Shall we make a frontal attack upon 
the methods used by industry and laboi 
to limit competition and maintain rigid 
prices and wage scales or shall we con- 
tinue to endeavor to find a means of 
limiting agricultural production in such 
a manner as to maintain the prices of 
farm products on a parity with the 
prices of things farmers buy? 
Farmers are capitalists and at the 
same time farmers are laborers. The 
total investment in agriculture is in 
the neighborhood of fifty billion dol- 
lars. Farming is carried on almost 
wholly by self-directed farmers who, 
with their families, do 87 per cent of 
the work on these farms. To limit pro- 
duction, therefore, means to limit the 
use of their own capital and their own 
labor. As a result, farmers have been 
inclined to go ahead and produce, al- 
ways hoping for better prices. The im- 
pulse to continue production and sell 
the produce for what it will bring 
rather than limit production to what 
can be sold at a predetermined price 
is given force by the fact that the 
farmer not only fails to make use of 
his labor and capital if he does not 
produce but he must meet large items 
of fixed expenses such as rents or in- 
terest and taxes. Furthermore, weath- 
er conditions frustrate the calculations 
as to the amount which will be pro- 
duced from a given acreage. Hence, 
the effort to adjust agricultural pro- 
duction to the demand in such a man- 
ner as to maintain a parity price is 
beset with many difficulties. 
Agricultural leaders have gradually 
learned that the forces which deter- 
mine the ratio at which their goods ex- 
change for the products of other occu- 
pations is determined by forces over 
which they personally have little con- 
trol, by forces of nature and by forces 
which are controlled by the representa- 
tives of the other occupations. The 
problem which confronts them today is 
whether or not they can find any means 
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of adjusting price ratios and at the 
same time continue to produce abun- 
dantly. 

The best agricultural economists 
believe that the true solution lies in a 
more abundant production of the 
things farmers may buy, under condi- 
tions of freer competition both with 
respect to prices and the elements of 
cost of production of manufactured 
products and the elements of cost of 
transportation and other middlemen 
charges. While the best students in the 
field of agriculture are of this opinion 
—they get more encouragement from 
politicians, labor leaders, and even 
from some industrial leaders, in trying 
to do for agriculture that which other 
occupations are doing to limit competi- 
tion and maintain prices than they re- 
ceive for making a frontal attack up- 
on the whole regime of group limita- 
tion of competition. They agree that 
groupistic limitation of production has 
in it little hope of providing just ratios 
of exchange of farm products for the 
products and services of other occu- 
pations, that limitation of competition 
carried forward equally in all lines of 
production and service can result in 
nothing but reduced production and 
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of Economics. He also is author of nu- 
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lower standards of living for all the 
people of the ‘nation. Obviously the 
thing which is needed is a statesman- 
like approach to the problem of the 
interoccupational exchange of goods 
and services which will result in large 
production in all fields exchanged on 
a basis which will enable those of 
equal skill and energy to live equally 
well. 

The writer believes there are many 
members of the capitalist groups, of 
the labor groups, and of the farm 
groups, who feel dissatisfied with 
groupism. He has met business men in 
the fields of manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, and commerce, and likewise 
leaders in the field of agriculture and 
labor, who would like to be able to 
abandon methods which are forced up- 
on them by the very nature of the in- 
tergroup conflict. The solution of the 
present national economic problem 
may be found when the leaders of the 
management groups, the labor groups, 
the agricultural groups, and the politi- 
cal groups sit down together and agree 
to codperate in promoting the general 
welfare. 

This calls for a political economy 
which will encourage balanced abun- 
dance and parity real incomes for 
comparable services. It is a function of 
government to respond to this need by 
discouraging groupistic policies and 
by developing a truly national eco- 
nomic policy. The government should 
not be taking a hand on all sides in 
the intergroup struggle. The govern- 
ment should take the lead in develop- 
ing the rules of the game in the in- 
terest of the general welfare, and 
should serve as the umpire. The means 
of accomplishing this end is subject 
matter for intergroup conferences and 
calls for a high order of statesmanship 
on the part of the leaders in agricul- 
ture, industry, and labor, as well as in 
the halls of Congress and in the White 
House. 
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Are Taxes 


@ if all taxes were evaded then 

all governmental services 
would stop, explains authority 
who was chairman of special In- 
ternational Committee on Eco- 
nomy and Efficiency in Local 
Government. 


VERYONE cusses taxes. The rea- 
on is we do not levy all taxes so 
that the other pays them. 

Yes, that is the answer to the tax prob- 
lem; levy all taxes so that someone else 
pays them. We know the answer, but 
we have not solved the problem. We 
are as when we were youngsters; we 
looked in the back of our arithmetic 
books to find the answers to the prob- 
lems. Sometimes we solved them. We 
are still working upon a solution of the 
tax problem. 


fellow 


Taxation and Individualism 


In many of our actions we are ex- 
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tremely individualistic. We are willing 
to admit that certain things are, as a 
general principle, desirable; yet we are 
just as willing to act as if the general- 
ization did not apply to us as individ- 
uals. Certain traffic laws are desir- 
able, but I should not pay a penalty 
should I violate them. It is proper that 
fish and game should be protected but, 
as an individual, I should be allowed to 
fish and hunt at will. Certain business 
practices may be agreed upon as ethical 
and proper, yet, as an individual, I may 
be willing to violate them for the sake 
of private gain. Very often, however, 
we would be the first to condemn ou 
actions as individuals if we knew they 
were to be made the general practice of 
society. 

And so it is with taxes. In our 
thoughtful moments we know that we 
cannot “abolish the tax-eaters,” for to 
do this would stop the functioning of 
government, and there are few of us 
who are willing to go so far as to say 
that all functions of government should 





“The customer is concerned with the ability of the product to satisfy his desire and not by the condi- 
tions under which it was made.”’ 
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be stopped. Perhaps taxes do “interfere 
with business,” but in reality are we 
as much opposed to this as a general 
principle as we are to the fact that 
taxes may interfere with our own busi- 
ness? Doubtless, also, the interfer- 
ence of some taxes has been accorded 
a considerable welcome, such as the im- 
port tax on steel by the steel manufac- 
turers and the tax on oleomargarine by 
the butter manufacturers. 

Yes, in our attitude toward taxes, 
we are individualistic; it appears prop- 
er for us to evade and to minimize as 
much as possible, yet if all taxes were 
evaded then all governmental services 
would stop. If you need proof of our 
individualistic attitude towards taxa- 
tion, read the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee or before the Fi- 
nance Committee. You will search in 
vain to find any witness to take the po- 
sition that the taxes upon him or his 
organization are too light, and would 
it be possible to have an increase. And 
it is almost as fruitless to attempt to 
find a witness who is much concerned 
with the stake of the public. To scan 
a volume of such hearings is to con- 
vince you of the individualistic attitude 
of the witnesses, and to make you sym- 
pathetic towards those upon whom is 
placed the task of formulating a tax 
system which will be generally satisfac- 
tory. 


Government a Department of Business 


Yes, in our sober moments, we would 
not want to abolish the “tax eaters,” 
for we know that there are some things 
that can be had only through the oper- 
ation of sovereign power, and that 
there are many other things which are 
much better designed to be furnished 
through the codperative agency of gov- 
ernment than directly by individual 
initiative. Government, in fact, might 
well be looked upon as one of the de- 
partments of our businesses and pro- 
fossions. And in recent years it has 
been a very important department into 
which we have put from 25 to 30 per 
cent of our incomes. Have we, how- 
ever, acted towards government as we 
would be expected to act towards a de- 
partment of our business? Have we 
shown the same interest in the depart- 
ment of government as we have in the 
auditing, production, sales, or shipping 
departments? 

The organization within a depart- 
ment of our business is supposed to be 
such as to give the most efficient re- 
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sults; if we have any question about it, 
we hire an expert to help us effect a 
reorganization. If government is but 
a department of our business, can we 
claim that we operate it efficiently? If 
so, it may be hard to explain why it is 
necessary to have just forty-eight 
states, with a wide range in population 
and area, to secure the greatest effi- 
ciency and economy in state govern- 
ment. It may be difficult to explain 
likewise the need for the multiplication 
of other political jurisdictions—coun- 
ties, townships, municipalities, school 
districts, park districts, drainage dis- 
tricts, irrigation districts, weed control 
districts, mosquito abatement districts, 
etc., etc., until the total reaches more 
than 175,000. What must have been 
the qualifications of the efficiency ex- 
pert who organized our department of 
government! 

Properly trained personnel is impor- 
tant to the efficiency of any department. 
We want engineers in our production 
department, accountants in our audit- 
ing department, and in our department 
of government—well, too frequently the 
first essential of the candidate for a job 
is that he must have secured his politi- 
cal clearance papers. Our employees, 
furthermore, should feel a sense of se- 
curity and have a right to expect ad- 
vancement if their services warrant. In 
our department of government we seem 
to have forgotten this. Frequently con- 
stitution or statute prohibits an in- 
cumbent in office to succeed himself. 
Frequently, too, we say that the in- 
cumbent has had the office long enough 
and consequently we vote for the “out” 
rather than the “in.” We expect the 
job to be of benefit to the holder rather 
than that he produce value received, 
and more, for us. 

Yes, the tax eaters must have funds 
to perform the legitimate functions of 
the department of our business called 
government. If we are willing that this 
shall be inefficient in its organization, 
and that the employees shall be un- 
trained and irresponsible, then the re- 
sult must be that the services of the 
department of government cost more 
than they should. The managers of the 
business have been derelict in at least 
one of the departments. 


Taxation and Price 

One of the bad things about taxes we, 
the consumers, are led to believe, is that 
they are responsible for the high prices 
which we must pay for our goods. It is 
so simple, we are told, that it just takes 
no reasoning to see it. The farmer, the 
manufacturer, the merchant and the 
rest simply add their taxes to price and 
the consumer pays and pays and pays. 

The relation of taxes to price, how- 
ever, is not as simple as all that. Fre- 
quently it is easy to read a cause and 
eitect relationship into events when, in 
reality, this does not exist. When prices 
are rising at the same time taxes are 
being increased it is easy to conclude 
that the cause of the high prices is the 
increased taxes. But when taxes are 
not decreased and prices hit the tobog- 
gan one wonders what has happened to 


this magic relationship between taxes 
and prices. 

The fact is that the levy of taxes may 
or may not affect the price that a con- 
sumer must pay for his goods. Certain 
it is that no purchaser is willing to pay 
a price for any goods in order to recoup 
some producer for the taxes he has 
paid. He does not make inquiry as to 
the goods upon which most taxes have 
been levied and adjust his purchase 
price accordingly. Neither does he do 
this with the cost of raw materials, the 
cost of labor or any other costs. He 
buys goods, and is willing to pay for 
them, only because they satisfy desire, 
and if the price is more than the meas- 
ure of his desire he will not buy. There 
is no particular magic in a tax that 
makes a purchaser willing to pay it. If 
a producer can add his tax to price, he 
can add any other cost just as easily 
and, if it works, as we have been told 
it does, why should the farmer ever be 
in the dumps or why should. there ever 
be a business failure? 

Since increased taxes do not make 
goods more desirable, if they are to 
have any effect upon price they must do 
it through an influence upon the supply. 
This they may or may not do. Take a 
tax levied upon monopoly profits, for 
example. We have been led to believe, 
of all producers, the monopolist can 
just add his tax to his price and the 
consumer pays. But here, again, the 
consumer is concerned with the ability 
of the product to satisfy his desire and 
not by the conditions under which it 
was made. The power of the monopo- 
list to affect price lies in his power to 
limit the number of goods which he will 
put on the market. He will get a higher 
price per unit for 10,000 units than for 
100,000 units, and he will supply that 
number of units so that his return, 
above costs, will be the maximum. In 
an assumed case suppose this to be 75,- 
000 units with a monopoly profit of 
$100,000. If he produced less units his 
profit would decrease and if he produced 
more units his profits would decrease. 
If a tax of 25% is levied upon these 
profits, only one thing will happen; the 
monopolist will pay the tax, produce as 
before, and prices will remain the same. 
Should he attempt to change production, 
his profits would fall below $100,000, 
and 25% from $100,000 will leave him 
more than 25% from anything less than 
$100,000. 

The same conclusion follows for a 
tax levied upon all items which are the 
result of prices rather than upon those 
which determine prices. Profits of com- 
petitive industry arise because prices 
are high enough to leave something 
above costs. A surplus appears on good 
land areas when prices for the prod- 
ucts go high enough to make it desirable 
to use poorer grades of land. Taxes 
upon such surplus items will be paid by 
the recipient and will not affect price. 

Let a tax, however, enter into the 
cost of production and the result will be 
different. The producer at the greatest 
disadvantage, he who was just breaking 
even, can no longer, after the levy of a 
tax, afford to continue to produce. His 
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labor and capital are worth more else- 
where and, as soon as he can, to this 
elsewhere he will remove his energies. 
The result is a lessened production with, 
automatically, an increase in price. No, 
a tax is not just summarily added to 
price; the tax-price relationship is not 
quite as simple as that. 


Taxation and Business 

The spokesmen for business have 
much to say about taxes and frequently 
we are led to believe that most of the 
ills of business can be traced to the 
heavy and unjust tax burden placed 
upon it. Take for example, the tax on 
undistributed profits, not that it was a 
defensible tax and did not have a lot of 
defects, but merely to illustrate some of 
the rather weak objections made to it. 
Business needs the amount thus taken, 
we were told, for other things. So say 
we, all of us, about every tax we have 
to pay. That $200 I must pay on my 
house and lot; what couldn’t I do with 
it! 

We were told, further, that if busi- 
ness is forced to pay its earnings in 
dividends no funds will be available for 
expansion. But perhaps the stockhold- 
ers should have some choice as _ to 
whether they want to reinvest their 
earnings in the ‘business. To expand 
from earnings is but a forced reinvest- 
ment. If a case can be made for expan- 
sion, little difficulty will be encountered 
in a voluntary reinvestment or in the 
sale of new securities. 

Perhaps the tax on undistributed 
profits will check expansion, as claimed, 
but in many cases this may be a good 
thing. Not all businesses should ex- 
pand or even maintain their status quo. 
Note the carriage business, the harness 
business and the bicycle business of a 
few years ago. Then, we are told by 
some, that it was only the accumulated 
profits that got us out of the depression. 
One is led to wonder where this was so 
effectively hidden that it took so long 
to find it so it could be used. Yes, some 
of the claims are mostly statements 
without much upon which to stand. The 
spokesmen for business may be per- 
fectly proper in condemning this tax, 
but such arguments as the above cer- 
tainly do not carry much weight. There 
are some aspects of the tax-business 


relationship, however, which these 
spokesmen seldom mention. Among 


them are the direct benefits which busi- 
ness gets from government, the burdens 
which would be placed upon business if 
governmental functions were abolished, 
and the effects upon business if taxes 
were levied elsewhere. 

After all, perhaps business does get 
something in return for the tax burden 
placed upon it. The spokesmen of busi- 
ness raise no vehement protest against 
adequate national defense or against 
municipal police and fire protection. The 
development of highways has been an 
asset to many types of business. Public 
health, sanitation and recreation facili- 
ties make their direct contribution to 
business success as do many of the pub- 
lic expenditures for education. Certain 

(Turn to page 118) 
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Are Fire Drills a Farce 
in Your Schools”? 


Machinery set up to save children 
from death or injury important and 
valuable only to extent it is in 
operating condition when needed, 
not just when there is an oppor- 
tunity for ‘parade or display. 


CHOOL authorities too often feel 
a that because they’ve never had a 

fire, they’re never going to have 
one. This cruel fallacy is a menace to 
the lives of American school children, 
for actually there are five school fires 
a day in this country. We cannot, un- 
fortunately, eliminate all school fires. 
But we can, by efficient fire drills, get 
our children out of burning buildings 
safely. 

Most of the present school fire drills 
are wretchedly inadequate; some are 
actually dangerous. In a shocking num- 
ber of cases, constricted exits make 
quick evacuation of the building im- 
possible with any kind of drill. Even 
when exits and drill systems appear 
adequate, they are usually so poorly 








“In short, che pupils are taught what a fire-drill 
really is.” 


planned that they would collapse under 
the panic conditions of a real fire. 

Accompanied by the local fire chief, 
I once visited a New England public 
school to witness a drill for which it 
had become famous. The school prin- 
cipal was cordiality itself; he would be 
happy to call a drill if we could wait 
until he finished an urgent matter. 
After handing his secretary a hastily 
scribbled note, he completed his busi- 
ness, then invited us to pull any alarm 
box in the school. The drill we saw was 
marvelously efficient. But when, on the 
way home, the chief asked my opinion 
of it, I handed him a crumpled note I’d 
snagged from the secretary’s waste 
basket. It read: “‘Tell teachers to an- 
nounce fire drill in five minutes,” 

The chief returned to the school im- 
mediately. Entering unnoticed, he 
pulled the nearest alarm. In a split 
second pandemonium reigned. The 
wild-eyed principal came racing down 
the hall. Children piled out of class- 
rooms like rats from a sinking ship. 
Teachers screamed futile instructions 
which only added to the bedlam. The 
school famed for its perfect drill was 
in tumult because this time everyone 
thought it really was a fire! 

In North Dakota I saw a drill in a 
three-story school with four rooms on 
each floor: a common stairway was the 
sole exit. On the third floor—an old 
attic partitioned with beaver board— 
was the kindergarten. In this so-called 
drill, the teachers dismissed the first 
floor before calling pupils from the sec- 
ond. After the second-floor children 
were out, the kindergarten tots were 
summoned from the top story—not- 
withstanding the fact that rising heat 
makes the top floor the deadliest. In 
any kind of a blaze these tiny children 
would have been burned to a crisp. 

In another school, the fire bell 
brought pupils from the top floor rush- 
ing downstairs with their hats and 
coats, while those from the lower floor 
raced upstairs! Why? The cloak-room 
was on the upper floor, and the prin- 
cipal blithely explained that “‘the chil- 
dren must get their wraps.”’ It seems 
that his son had once caught cold go- 
ing out bareheaded. 

In a Michigan school I begged the 
principal not to call a drill for me be- 
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cause the fire-escapes were so steep 
that the children had to come down 
backwards. In a real fire they would 
have dropped to the ground like 
scorched flies. In Montana, I lost my 
veteran nerve after one glance at an 
escape which was only a perpendicular 
iron ladder on the outer wall. The chil- 
dren had to stand on the window sill 
and swing three feet to reach it. When 
they got 12 feet from the ground they 
had to drop the rest of the way! In 
yet another school, 1400 pupils were 
crowded into a building intended for 
400, the only exits were wooden stair- 
ways, barely wide enough to accommo- 
date a single file! 

A proud Ohio principal once showed 
me the tubular-chute escapes in his 
modern school. The chutes had doors 
at the bottom (never approved by the 
Underwriters) and these doors were 
kept locked. It took 20 minutes to lo- 
cate the janitor—who confessed that 
he had lost the keys the year before! 
A surprise drill there—not to mention 
a fire—would have been rank slaugh- 
ter. 

The catalog of folly is endless. In a 
Delaware school I saw 387 student- 
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teachers remain on the top floor 
through a drill, contending indignantly 
that they weren’t under the school jur- 
isdiction! In a Pennsylvania high school 
I saw another drill in which the pupils 
in the print shop, the domestic science 
room and mechanical training depart- 
ment were excused from participation 
because “it would interfere with their 
work.” A quite general practice is to 
leave crippled boys and girls sitting in 
their seats during fire-drill. 

Far too often drills are just a lark 
for the kids, a nuisance for the teachers 
and a vexing routine for the principal. 
From the top down nobody has any 
conception of the gravity of the busi- 
ness which any day may become a life- 
and-death matter, so they run through 
the motions simply because state regu- 
lations require them to do so, and for- 
get it until the next time. 

Such criminal ignorance is nation- 
wide, and it takes its ghastly toll. I 
saw with my own eyes a school fire in 
Collinwood, Ohio, in which 173 chil- 
dren perished. In Peabody, Massachu- 
setts, a volcano of smoke fatally en- 
gulfed 22 girls and boys. The blackened 
remains of 77 children were raked out 
of the ashes of a Camden, South Caro- 





































schools are still shameful firetraps! 
Even a well-constructed school can 
become a pyre if pupils are not me- 
thodically instructed. Good construc- 
tion or bad, a well-organized fire drill 
can work miracles. At the De La Howe 
school in South Carolina, 200 children 
marched safely out of a fire which 
leveled a $225,000 building. At Tim- 
nath, Colorado, 223 pupils walked 
through smoke so thick they had to 
hold hands to avoid going astray in the 
halls! In Milwaukee 950 children came 
through in perfect discipline, though 
the blaze did $35,000 damage in 15 
minutes, and 475 youngsters in Fort 
Worth made their way to safety de- 
spite the fact that two stairways had 


lina, school. Ninety per cent of our | 


been cut off by fire. 

These children who escaped were no 
braver or smarter than the children 
who died in school fires. The only dif- 
ference was that one had been taught 
fire-drill discipline and the other had 
not. 

Gradually, intelligent school officials 
are beginning to recognize the menace 
and how to deal with it. Recently in 
Syracuse, New York, I heard some kin- 
dergarten tots talk about fire hazards 
and behavior with a grasp of the sub- 
ject that would shame those principals 
who lock fire escape doors. I should like 
to convert every school official and 
parent to the Texas program of school 
fire prevention. In this state, the study 
of fire hazards is included in every cur- 
riculum, and two fire-drills a month are 
held in all schools. Student committees 
have charge of these drills and often 
call them without the knowledge of the 
faculty. The state supervisor of this 
work is Miss Olga Juniger who has rev- 
olutionized the former nondescript fire- 
drill and given it real meaning. 

Here is how the Texas system works: 
early each term, older pupils are ap- 
pointed Room Captains, Floor Cap- 
tains, Fire Marshals‘and Deputies. They 
all have specific duties: one is respon- 
sible for assisting lame or crippled 
schoolmates; another for seeing that 
his room is empty before closing the 
door; still another leads the line from 
his floor, giving necessary orders; oth- 
ers check on cloak rooms and toilets 























drilling to meet the fire emergency t 
comes to every school.”’ 


“Our school children must be prepared by constant 
at sooner or later 
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to see that they are vacant. All signals 
are given by hand to prevent shouting 
and confusion. The whole process of 
emptying a school completely should 
not require more than two minutes. If 
it takes longer, the situation calls for 
investigation and correction. 

But before any drills are held, the 
fundamentals of rapid, efficient egress 
are explained to the students, in what 
football coaches call “skull practice.” 
The location of the primary and second- 
ary exits for each group is made 
clear; the treacherous behavior of fire 
is dramatized—in short, the pupils are 
taught what a fire drill really is, and 
why they must or must not do certain 
things. 

A feature of the Texas system is the 
“obstructed drill’? which gives the chil- 
dren practice in emergency thinking. 
Prior to this drill a large red ball is 
secretly placed on some stairway or 
fire-escape, indicating that this particu- 
lar exit is cut off. Located so the stu- 
dents don’t see it until the last moment, 
it comes always as a surprise. But as 
a result of their previous “skull prac- 
tice’? they retreat in orderly manner to 
a secondary exit. 

When the building is evacuated, the 
second step is to keep the children 
moving to a safe distance where they 
will neither endanger themselves from 
falling debris nor swarm out into the 
equally dangerous traffic of busy 
streets. Teachers quickly call the roll, 
since it is vital to account for every 
occupant immediately. The danger of 
not doing so was demonstrated at a 
South Carolina fire where seven pu- 
pils, safely outside, ran back for their 
wraps and were cremated. A happier 

(Turn to page 127) 
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Photos Courtesy New England Council 


HIS story is a brief preview of the enjoyment 

in store for all Kiwanians and members of their 

families who will meet in historic Boston, June 
18-22, for their twenty-third International Conven- 
tion. From Boston, it is but a step to the scenic and 
recreational attractions of the rest of New England, 
long famous as a vacation playground. Since half 
the pleasure of a vacation trip is planning for it, 
let’s forget the blizzard that may be howling outside 
your window as you read this by anticipating the 
delights of your vacation in New England next 
summer. 

New England offers every facility for every activ- 
ity. You'll enjoy yourself in New England because 
the six states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut have, 
packed within their boundaries, so many sights to 
see, so many things to do. Whatever your recrea- 
tional taste, you will satisfy it in‘. New England. 








Reading from top down: A bit of rock-bound coast 

at Portland, Maine; Paul Revere House in Boston; Mt. 

Katahdin, 5385 feet in height, is located in Maine; and 
Furnace Brook, Pittsford, Vermont. 
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If you like the sea, you will love New England. 
Out of the three million vacationers who visit New 
England each summer, probably two-thirds of them 
come because of the unexcelled marine sports which 
2,500 miles of seacoast afford. Hundreds of fine, 
sandy beaches border the New England coastline, 
from northernmost Maine, down around Cape Cod to 
Connecticut. There are sheltered beaches for bath- 
ing and easy swimming, as well as spots where 
huge breakers make surf bathing an exciting ac- 
tivity. Aquaplaning and diving may be enjoyed all 
along the shore. And for just lolling on the sand, 
soaking in the sun, there is no better place than 
New England. Those who prefer fresh water swim- 
ming will find pleasure at any of the crystal lakes 
that dot the interior. 

Protected harbors along the coast make New Eng- 
land a yachtsman’s paradise. Unparalleled oppor- 
tunities exist for both sail and motor boating. Every 
week-end in summer finds thousands of white- 
winged crafts darting along the New England shore 
in races and regattas. Even if you don’t care to sail 

(Turn to page 123) 


Left: Connecticut beach scene. 


Below: 


Above: 


Left: 


Camping in the Moosehead region, 
Laine. 


Bennington Monument, Benning- 
ton, Vermont. 


The Balsams, Dixville Notch, New 
Hampshire. 
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Kiwanis and Medical Care 


By WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON, M. D. 


HE United States is about to be- 

gin the largest experiment in med- 

ical care in recorded history. The 
broad objectives and humanitarian 
purposes proposed met with instant 
and unanimous approval by medical 
men. When Kiwanians, champions of 
the under-privileged, understand it, 
they too will approve of its broad aims. 

The coming Congress will be asked 
to appropriate $850,000,000 the first 
year, but that is only the beginning. 
As the plan unfolds it will reach the 
astronomical figure of $2,600,000,000 
annually. The medical profession con- 
tends that is beyond all reason. If 
that be true, tax payers and Congress 
should know it, because the addition 
of $2,600,000,000 a year to our al- 
ready staggering tax load may mean 
confiscation. The only source of tax 
funds is private enterprise. If busi- 
ness is taxed out of existence, what 
then will become of the  under- 
privileged? 

With the help of Kiwanis the na- 
tional health program can _ operate 
without plunging the nation into bank- 
ruptcy. How? By stripping the plan 
of those features which are unsound, 
unnecessary and un-American. Isn't 
that too big a job for Kiwanis? Of 
course, it’s a big job. But Kiwanis now 
wears long pants. If we are to meet 
once a week merely to fill our stomachs 


with victuals and our minds with plati- 
tudes, let’s sing one verse of “A Jolly 
Good Bunch of Pills are We” and fold 
up. May not this lead Kiwanis into 
politics? The care of the under- 
privileged is not now under political 
control. Pray God, it never shall be. 

What is this National Health Pro- 
gram? In 1935 President Roosevelt 
appointed an inter-departmental com- 
mittee to correlate public health activ- 
ities scattered among seven depart- 
ments of the government. The chair- 
man was Miss Josenhine Roche, a 
wealthy, liberal, intelligent, and _ phil- 
anthropic woman. She appointed a 
technical advisory committee to gath- 
er data. Two surveys were made— 
one by the United States Public Health 
Service—the other by WPA stationary 
statisticians, jocularly known as work- 
ers. As a result of these two spotty 
and fragmentary surveys, two mis- 
statements have been made and quoted 
over and over again. 

First, “Seventeen million, or 11 


® Atlantic City physician offers 
Kiwanis, “now wearing long 
pants," a big job and tells an 
International Council audience 
of leaders how to go about 
accomplishing it. 


Past International President 


per cent of the population of the 
United States are more than thirty 
miles removed from a hospital. The 
government must, therefore, enter into 
an extensive hospital building pro- 
gram.”’ As a matter of fact, a com- 
plete survey of the hospitals of the 
United States was made by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association as recently as 
March, 1938. Less than 1% per cent 
of the people live more than thirty 
miles from a hospital. The solution 
of their problem is good roads and 
ambulance service—not a government 
hospital in every gopher hole. 

The second inaccurate statement 
echoed and re-echoed is that ‘“one- 
third of the population of the United 
States does not receive adequate medi- 
cal care. The government must, there- 
fore, take over the practice of medi- 
cine.” A complete survey of doctors, 
dentists, druggists, nurses, hospitals, 
institutions and agencies in the United 
States is now in progress. What it will 
show, no one yet knows, but in New 
Jersey, the survey reveals the fact that 
adequate medical care is available for 
more than 95 per cent of the people 
of that state. 

On July 18, President Roosevelt 
called a National Health Conference 
at which social workers, public health 
officials, farmers, C. I. O. and A. F. 

(Turn to page 117) 
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Vocational Guidance and the Radio 


ADIO is being used to further the 

Chautauqua County, New York, 

vocational guidance program, which 
is under the direction of Harold S. Dun- 
can, chairman of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee of the Dunkirk-Fre- 
donia Kiwanis club. The program, 
fathered from the start more than two 
years ago by Mr. Duncan, has now 
gained the support not only of the Ki- 
wanis clubs of the county, but other 
service clubs, the Y.M.C.A., school 
teachers and parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. 

The program of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional recognizes the assistance which 
Kiwanians as professional and business 
men can bring to such a program. The 
Chautauqua Kiwanians have given of 
their time for individual interviews 
with students with vocational problems, 
have contributed vocational books to 
local libraries, sponsored vocational 
programs to which interested non-mem- 
bers have been invited, served as speak- 
ers on guidance for parent groups, and 
now are themselves writing and taking 
part in radio interviews on the various 
fields of vocational opportunities in 
Chautauqua County. 

The local work was launched in the 
spring of 1935, when Mr. Duncan 
offered his services for vocational talks 
before high school assemblies. Through 
the aroused interest among students, 
the work was extended to private inter- 
views where requested, until the work 
outgrew one man’s capacity. Today by 
vocational clinics and other methods, 
the work has been extended to virtually 
the entire county, for the boys. 

When the work began, self-analysis 
blanks were distributed to the senior 
high school boys. Questions on the 
blanks were designed to discover the 
boys’ own interests and abilities. Efforts 
were then made to arrange interviews 
for the boys in the fields of their first 
choice. Kiwanians served liberally in 
the capacity of counselors, giving their 
young friends such information as 
would help them to determine whether 
they were really interested in the work. 
Often a second or third interview in 
other fields was necessary to assist a 
boy in determining his course of action. 

Confined at first to the Fredonia 
school, the program was later extended 
until it was beyond the bounds of one 
or two organizations. A central com- 
mittee for the county was formed with 
representatives from Kiwanis and Ro- 
tary clubs, the Y.M.C.A., the school 
faculty and others. 


By L. R. OAKES 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York 


During the experimental period, the 
success of the vocational interviews was 
checked with the boys after their inter- 
views. From their comments changes 
were determined upon for the second 
year. 

While this program was growing 
through the rest of the county, the 
Jamestown Kiwanis club was active in 
organizing a similar service for the 
schools of that city. The members gave 
talks at the Jamestown high schools 
and made themselves available for per- 
sonal interviews. 

As a total of 17 high schools and 700 
students were being benefited by the 
county-wide program outside James- 
town, the work was further extended 
to both city and country through the 
newspapers. A question and answer 
column had been conducted experimen- 
tally in 1986 by Mr. Duncan in The 
Fredonia Censor. Youngsters respond- 
ed with questions on whether the 
trade of bricklaying was overcrowded, 
whether socialized medicine would hurt 
the chances for a young man’s success 
in medicine, what training should be 
expected of one wishing to enter the 
field of air conditioning. 


Following an experimental period in 
the weekly newspaper, Mr. Duncan, 
with scrapbook in hand, visited school 
men of the county, with one question on 
his lips: Was this work worth while? 
The answer was overwhelmingly “Yes,” 
and most school men at once called their 
newspapers with the request that the 
feature be made available to their own 
students through the newspapers’ col- 
umns. This was furnished without 
charge to six weeklies and one daily, as 
well as to a high school newspaper. In 
1937 a second series of weekly articles 
was commenced, giving a general out- 
line of vocational guidance, and this 
was placed in a daily and a semi-weekly 
newspaper, still without charge. 

The Chautauqua County work had 
solved many boys’ problems, but it was 
still without adequate organization to 
meet the demand. The committee sent 

(Turn to page 122 














‘*The radio programs appeal both to the 
youngsters and to the business men who 
speak, some of the latter finding them- 
selves on the air for the first time.” 
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Kiwanis and the Public Library 

















@ Book automobile in Bexar County, Texas, 
makes one of its mumerous school stops. 


@ the first book automobile in Arkansas was 
this one in Pulaski County. 
41 ON’T be afraid of your chil- 


dren,’ says author and book 

critic Lewis Gannett. “Ex- 

pose them to good books, to 
all kinds of good books, but let them 
make their own explorations.” This 
writer can testify that Kiwanis clubs in 
many parts of the country are doing 
their part to bring good books to young 
people, and older ones as well. 

In line with its objective “to render 
altruistic service and to build better 
communities,” Kiwanis in many com- 
munities gives “primacy to the human 
and spiritual rather than to the ma- 
terial values of life’ by aiding its free 
public library to render better service 
to the public. This often takes the 
form of a special book shelf. Some- 
times the books on this shelf are devot- 
ed to vocational material, 
with emphasis on that 
will aid the young people of the com- 
among the chief 
Other clubs 


guidance 
special books 
munity in choosing 
occupations of that area. 
sponsor shelves in the library 
featuring the best books in all fields 
that are of special interest to the ’teen 
age youth. Always it is some worth- 
while project, and usually it deals with 
our youth. 

The record of Kiwanis clubs’ aid to 
library service is made more concrete 
by looking at the record for a given 
year, 1937. This record of service in 


book 


the cities of 38 states and the Canadian 


provinces shows clearly the interest of 
the clubs in community betterment ac- 
tivities. Pennsylvania leads the states 
in the number of cities listed as giving 
substantial aid to library service, with 
a total of 13 clubs giving this aid. Ok- 
lahoma comes second with 11 clubs giv- 
ing such aid; North Carolina with 9; 
California and Georgia with 7; etc. 
These clubs were interested in the 
following library activities in 1937: 
Furnished library funds. 
Purchased children’s books. 
Developed rural and high school li- 
braries, 
Conducted book weeks. 
Secured books for prisons and insti- 
tutions. 


Voted bond issues for new and 
branch libraries. 

Donated magazines and books. 
Beautified library buildings and 
grounds. 

Purchased furniture and_ book- 


shelves. 
Conducted 
age use of traveling libraries. 
Assisted in formation of library as- 
sociations. 


essay contests to encour- 


Purchased book binding machines. 
Coéperated in securing new build- 
ings. 


By WILLIAM P. TUCKER 


State Librarian; Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Olympia, Washington 


@ Do you know 


That we Americans spend 28 times 
as much each year for candy as 
we do for books and libraries? 

That we spend 22 times as much 
for movies, 12 times as much for 
radios, and || times as much for 
soft drinks as we do for books? 

And we even spend more each 
year for greeting cards than we 
do for books and libraries. 


Conducted tag days. 


Kiwanis clubs that interest them- 
selves in the problem of good reading 
for youth are tackling a big problem 
and a pressing problem, for more and 
more, as time goes on, success in life 
depends upon the acquiring of knowl- 
edge; and an ever growing proportion 
of the knowledge necessary to success 
in life is found stored in books and oth- 
er printed materials. As a prominent 
librarian has said, the library is one 
of the most important educational in- 
stitutions because “‘books are the fun- 
damental tools of education and the 
only complete storehouses of knowl- 
edge.”” Truly, as the poet says, 

“Books are keys to wisdom’s treas- 

ure 

Books are gates to lands of 

ure.” 

In cooperating with the free public 
library, the Kiwanis club is contribut- 
ing to one of the most vital of all our 
educational institutions. Not only does 
the public library provide the funda- 
mental tools of education—books—but 
an educational institution that 
serves the people 365 days out of the 
year, throughout life. Its service is at 
the beck and call of all who can and 

(Turn to page 126) 
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My Personal Page 


GREAT GRANDPAPPY AND YOU 


ET’S think about breat grandpappy for a moment, not 
forgetting great grandmamma. When great grand- 
pappy was a young man, he went west. If he was an 

industrious fellow, he started with two wagons pulled by 
teams of oxen. Let’s peer under the canvas covers and see 
what great grandpappy took to the new land. 

He drove the front wagon himself, and in it he had a 
muzzle loading rifle, an axe and a plow. He also had a pen 
with a boar and two sows, and another with a ram and two 
ewes. Behind plodded Bossy the cow, heavy with calf. 

Great grandmamma drove the second wagon. In it, be- 
sides bedding, a few kitchen utensils and a couple of chil- 
dren, were a coop of chickens, a spinning wheel and a 
candle mould. The clothes of the family and a few house- 
hold treasures filled what space was left. 

Camping by night, shooting game on the way, sleeping 
in the wagons, they travelled slowly west until they found 
a good spring, tillable land and plenty of wood. Then they 
thanked God for being so good to them, and settled down 
to hew a home out of the forest. 

Great grandpappy was self-sufficient. His rifle and his 
fish hook furnished meat for his table until corn and grain 
could be grown. He cut down trees and built his cabin with 
his own hands, with some slight assistance from great 
grandmamma and the four oxen. Pens were built for the 
pigs, the sheep and the chickens, to protect them from 
predatory animals. 

With the oxen he turned the sod and planted his crops, 
stopping from time to time to shoot himself a bear, a deer 
or an Indian. Great grandpappy killed or raised out of the 
ground everything his family consumed. 

Great grandmamma gathered her eggs, carded her wool 
and wove it into garments for her family. She lighted the 
cabin with the candles she made herself. She made the 
quilts and knitted the stockings to keep her family warm. 
She used the spring house as a refrigerating plant and she 
milked her cow and made her own butter. What a gal! 

This picture of great grandpappy and great grandmamma 
is sketched in highlights only. You can supply a thousand 
details. 

Now let’s think about you for a minute. When you need 
a house, you must hire an architect and a builder, a deco- 
rator and a landscape gardener. Your meat and your fish 
you buy at the butcher shop. If some one asked you to kill 
and dress a pig, you could no more do it than the pig could 
kill and dress you. 

That old muzzle loader was great grandpappy’s police 
force, but you depend upon the cop on the beat to protect 
your home, and on the firemen to put out the fire, if such a 
catastrophe happens to your house. You get your water 
supply out of a spigot, and have no notion how it gets in 
there. Instead of milking Bossy and doing the churning, 
you get your milk and butter at the kitchen door. Perhaps 
your children have never seen a cow. 

Your lights and your refrigeration come in over a wire. 
A recent breakdown in a big city power house threw a por- 
tion of that city into darkness, stopped the elevators and 
subways, halted the movie shows, threw a great city into a 
panic of helplessness. 








By ROE FULKERSON 





That nice wife of yours couldn’t card or spin. Even if 
she could weave a bolt of cloth, she couldn’t make a dress 
without the use of a bought pattern, an electric sewing 
machine and an electric pressing iron. She couldn’t make 
tallow candles, and couldn’t render hog fat into lard. 

If a bear grabbed one of the children, she would be just 
as likely to shoot the child or herself as she would be to 
shoot the bear, because the darling knows nothing of guns, 
except perhaps target rifles in a seashore shooting gallery. 

You and your wife are helpless compared with great 
grandpappy and great grandmamma. 

Great grandpappy and great grandmamma were self-sup- 
porting, self-sufficient and independent of almost every 
other family on earth. We are absolutely dependent on 
other people for everything. Great grandpappy could look 
the whole world in the eye and tell it exactly where to go. 
Great grandmamma could spin, knit, churn, cook, set bones 
and prescribe medicines. She also could tell the world where 
to go, only great grandmamma did not talk that way. 

It is evident that the great need of our present-day civili- 
zation is frictionless human relationships. We are so abso- 
lutely dependent on each other that the moment there is 
friction between any part or parcel of us all suffer. 

Labor and capital, farmer and city man, nation and na- 
tion, black and white, race and race, religion and religion, 
political party and political party, every factor of our pres- 
ent-day civilization depends on its frictionless functioning 
for its happiness and its success. 

Throwing out of balance any one of these factions causes 
discomfort and unhappiness, best illustrated by that great 
city thrown into panic by the power house failure. 

Your happiness depends absolutely on your frictionless 
friendliness with your next door neighbor, just as one na- 
tion’s happiness depends on its frictionless friendliness with 
its next door neighbor. Canada and the United States are 
the best example. 

Here is where Kiwanis comes in. 

Every Kiwanis club promotes a closer friendship and a 
better understanding between individual members. Our 
Kiwanis Districts promote a better understanding and 
friendliness between the several cities of each state or 
province. Our International organization promotes a better 
understanding and finer friendship between the different 
parts of the nation, and a better relationship and closer 
friendship between the two Kiwanis nations. 

It is a big job we have undertaken, my fellow Kiwanians, 
but who can deny that we have gone a long way toward our 
objective? Who can deny that the world is a better world 
because of our work in it? 

Take any object or objective of our organization and 
break it down to its fundamentals, and it is easily seen 
that we are doing our job toward reducing the friction be- 
tween social, religious and political factions, and helping 
guide a confused civilization toward finer human relation- 
ships, with friendliness as the foundation. 

The Golden Rule is the Kiwanis rule. 

Great grandpappy was independent. We are dependent. 
And because we are dependent upon each other, we cannot 
be independent of each other. 
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Selling a City to Its Citizens 


Utica, New York, Kiwanis club 
undertakes an important job 
and meets with success. 


Wv 


OR several years the members of 
the Utica Kiwanis Club have been 
concerned about the apparent lack 
of appreciation of the City of Utica and 
its advantages by many of its citizens. 
There was some talk among the mem- 
bers, to the effect that something 
should be done but the proposition 
never got beyond the discussion stage. 
Then came the Kiwanis meeting in 
January, 1938, held, “For the Good of 
the Community.” The city officials were 
invited and each gave a brief talk on 
city affairs, then, Rev. Joseph L. May, 
head of the Catholic charities of the 
city, was called upon to say a few 
words, Before he had uttered a hun- 
dred words it became apparent that it 
was not a routine talk, but a challeng- 
ing message to his listeners. Quoting 
a few phrases from his address we find 
him saying, “Utica lacks today the 
progressive and pioneering spirit of its 
founders. We have become over-con- 
servative. We are no longer filled with 
the fire of doing things. The grand 
heritage, that was given to us, by those 
great men of the past, is falling into 
decay, and unless something is done 
about it immediately, Utica cannot sur- 
vive as a modern progressive city.” 
Here was a challenge thrown directly 
at every civic-minded person in the 
city, and indirectly at the service clubs, 
The president of our club, at the con- 
clusion of the address, stated that the 
Kiwanis club accepted the challenge. 
The job was handed to the chairman of 
the Public Affairs Committee, with a 
request that it be given immediate at- 
tention. Here was a man-sized job, if 
there ever was one. What to do and 
how to do it without the expenditure 
of large sums of money, and prohibi- 
tive hours of time were the chief prob- 
lems confronting the chairman. A 
meeting of the members of the commit- 
tee was called and after hours of dis- 
cussion, it was decided to sell Utica to 
its own citizens over the radio. Mem- 
bers of the committee were appointed 
“salesmen of the air,” and radio sta- 
tion WIBX became the sales room. 
The next problem was, “What to talk 
about,” a miscellaneous collection of 
speeches would not do, because a radio 
program to be effective must be definite 


By DAN T. BURKE 


Chairman, New York District Committee on Public Safety; 


with a certain amount of continuity. 
Finally the idea of broadcasting the 
history of the city from its very begin- 
ning down to the present time was sug- 
gested and adopted. Then came the 
real job, that of rewriting the history 
of Utica, from 1748 to 1938, for radio 
use. As usual the job devolved upon 
the chairman, who had no idea of the 
job he was letting himself in for when 
he consented. 

The first broadcast went over the air, 
February 4, 1938, and every week since, 
a Kiwanian has broadcast an episode 
in the history of the city. The continu- 
ity of the story was unbroken, so that 
radio listeners could follow the growth 
of the community from the time it was 
merely a fording place in the Mohawk 
River to the present time with its 111,- 
000 inhabitants. To add a more de- 
cided human interest to the program 
brief biographies were given of the out- 
standing men of the different periods. 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Utica 


In order to bring all the nationalities 
in the city into the effort each was 
asked to present a musical group to 
take part in the broadcast. 

The broadcasts are still continuing 
with a wealth of material yet to be 
given, because Utica is rich in histor- 
ical lore. We do not know as to the 
effects and benefits derived from our 
efforts, but we do know, that there is 
less knocking and more boosting in the 
city than has been apparent in many 
years, while a spirit of optimism seems 
to be growing among the people we 
meet from day to day. Perhaps the 
change would have come anyway, but 
we like to think that we have helped 
start “the ball rolling,” and that the 
momentum that we have given to it 
will carry the program to a successful 
conclusion. But successful or not, one 
thing is certain, and that is, Uticans 
are sold on their Kiwanis club, a serv- 
ice club that serves. 





Kiwanis commentators in the studio of Station WIBX, Utica, New York. Reading from left to right, 
rear row: Vernon R. Evans, Franklin Seeing gap gy FO Golder, former lieutenant governor; Jacob 
. Karl, Wi 


Tumposky, president, Elliott Stewart, Peter 


lliam P. Donlon, former lieutenant governor; 


front row: William H. Hampton, New York State Senator and Dan T. Burke, chairman, New York 
District Committee on Public Safety. 
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“RECOGNITION DAY FOR NEW CITIZENS” 


ditions, especially the activities of many anti-American 

“isms,” make clear that there are two essential aims to 
which our patriotic and loyal citizens should give sincere 
effort. ; 

There is the need to arouse all citizens to a full appre- 
ciation of their heritage in these two countries with their 
freedom of life, work and worship and there is also the 
need to inspire all citizens to an intelligent understanding 
of, and an aggressive functioning in, all the duties of 
citizenship. 

Any action toward these two ends is most timely and 
desirable. It is also most appropriate for Kiwanis in view 
of the object and objective of Kiwanis International for a 
more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship. 

Citizens are becoming more and more aware of the many 
different subversive activities which are being carried on 
with increasing boldness against the democratic form of 
government and the freedoms accompanying it which we 
enjoy. But it is not enough to carry on a negative program 
of attack against these various “isms.”? There is the ne- 
cessity for positive, constructive action to emphasize the 
blessings which our two countries guarantee and to edu- 
cate all citizens in regard to not only the rights but also 
the responsibilities of citizenship and to inspire them to in- 
telligent and aggressive functioning as citizens. 

One constructive means to these ends to which Kiwanis 
clubs can give leadership is the planning of an annual 
“Recognition Day for New Citizens” in their respective 
communities. This program, recommended by the Inter- 
national Secretary, has been approved by our International 
Board of Trustees. The observance of such a day can con- 
tribute much to an understanding of the heritage which 
is ours and to a knowledge of the privileges as well as the 
duties of citizenship in our two countries. 

The suggestion is that our clubs either through their own 
leadership or with the codperation of other organizations 
in their communities, plan each year a public meeting at 
which due recognition will be given to all who the previous 
year have entered upon the responsibilities of citizenship 
either through naturalization or through their becoming 
of age. 

Far more has been done in planning meetings to give 
recognition to those who become citizens by naturalization 
than to the native born who become citizens upon reaching 
the age of citizenship. It is certainly quite appropriate 
that the native born should not just quietly and without 
recognition slide into citizenship. Rather, it is an event 
of such significance for them and for their countries that 
it is most appropriate that there be formal recognition of 
their assumption of their new duties as citizens. 

The naturalized citizens at least go through some for- 
mality including the oath of allegiance as they become 
citizens, whereas the native born pass into citizenship with- 
out any formality and generally without even the slightest 
recognition in any way or by anybody to emphasize the 
serious responsibilities upon which they are entering. 

The proposed “Recognition Day for New Citizens” is in- 
tended to give due emphasis to the privileges and duties of 
citizenship not only of those who have become citizens 
through naturalization but also of those native born who 
have entered into citizenship through becoming of age. 


l’ CANADA and the United States certain present con- 


Such meetings for the recognition of new citizens would 
always have real value, but at this present time, when there 
are so many factors that seem to be working against democ- 
racy and creating a pessimism in regard to citizenship, it 
would seem that it is peculiarly timely to plan such recog- 
nition services for all new citizens to be held annually. 

All Kiwanis clubs, therefore, have a real opportunity in 
their respective communities to plan outstanding public or 
community meetings once a year, at which time formal 
recognition is to be given to all those, native born as well 
as naturalized, who during the previous year have taken 
on the duties of citizenship. 

Through such formal services much could be done to 
dignify citizenship and especially to lay upon the shoulders 
of these new citizens of both types some sense of their 
heritage and their responsibilities. The program may in- 
clude patriotic music as well as addresses by outstanding 
leaders. It certainly should include the rededication of 
all citizens to the principles of free and democratic Amer- 
icanism. 

Inasmuch as there are many varying local conditions 
that would naturally determine the time for such a recog- 
nition service, it does not seem advisable to attempt to fix 
any one day for such meetings or any one week during 
which they shall be held. However, there would be some 
appropriateness for many clubs to have such meetings 
during Constitution Week for the United States Kiwanis 
clubs (which is in a broad way a program emphasizing the 
responsibilities of citizenship as well as the values of the 
Constitution) and during Canadian Citizenship Week, the 
corresponding program for Canadian clubs. However, in 
general it is undoubtedly best to leave the period for the 
recognition meetings to be determined by individual clubs. 

In due time it is also suggested that in addition to this 
“Recognition Day for New Citizens’ and in preparation 
for it, more extended courses of training for new citizens 
be held through the codperation of colleges or universities, 
especially through extension departments, or of even the 
public schools. These courses can include a variety of 
worth while subjects such as the history and meaning of 
democracy, government and its functioning, duties of pub- 
lic officials, the privileges and obligations of citizenship in 
our two countries, etc. Recognition Day can thus be de- 
veloped as a significant conclusion of such a study course 
in citizenship. 

A few Kiwanis clubs have conducted some sort of meet- 
ing to emphasize the responsibilities of citizenship for 
naturalized citizens but little has been done by Kiwanis 
clubs or even other organizations to arrange any meetings 
to emphasize to our native born young people becoming 
of age the fact that they are passing into the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

Kiwanis clubs have a real challenge to give leadership 
to this plan which is of unusual significance and for which 
there is exceptional need at the present time. Kiwanis 
clubs therefore are urged in their respective communities 
to establish an annual “Recognition Day for New Citizens.” 
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Round-Trip Ticket 


Advice as to how to keep pa- 
roled, pardoned and otherwise 
discharged prisoners from re- 
turning to penitentiaries, given 
by authority on subject in ad- 
dress to Florida District Kiwanis 
Convention. 


N A high mountain cliff above 

one of the famous hotels in 

the Alps, it is told, the bodies 
of two mountain climbers are frozen 
into the ice in plain view of the guests 
of the hotel far below. For many 
months have these bodies been there 
and even yet it seems impossible to 
reach them. Immobile as marble, the 
hapless adventurers remain even today 
as steadfast warning that the end 
of a trail is not always the end that 
ambitious adventurers hoped to find. 
Those men did not set out deliberately 
to reach death on those frigid heights. 
Death was an accident, an incident, a 
payment demanded by fate. 

No sensible man undertakes an en- 
terprise without calculating the suc- 
cessful end of it. An adventure which 
has no possible end save disaster is the 
depth of folly. Danger involved may 
be mere spice to lend vividness to the 
trip but the danger cannot be the bea- 
con at the far end. A successful con- 
clusion must be planned and _ sought, 
regardless of the tragedy that may 
walk hand in hand along the perilous 
way. Admiral Byrd made the long trip 
to the South Pole and back again, but 
many months before the start of that 
historic trip every possible avenue for 
return was calculated with minute care. 
Thus it is, or should be, in every sen- 
sible enterprise. Men may dare much, 
but their daring should be based on a 
safe return—else such daring is mere 
suicide. 

Prisoners, however, when discharged 
from the main gates of American pris- 
ons, often seem to reverse the process. 
Their re-entry into civil life partakes 
of the spirit of adventure. They fare 
forth into a new, strange world. Fac- 
ing the risks of freedom, few of them 
can deliberately plan the disaster of a 
return to prison. To do so, is simply 
to place one’s self in the catalogue of 
fool-hardy adventurers who form the 
suicide squad. Only a negligible num- 
ber of the 65,000 annually discharged 
from prison in America plan a swift 
return to life in cell-blocks. Why then 
do men return to prison? Once granted 
the inestimable boon of liberty, why 
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Superintendent of Florida State Prison Farm 


do men not measure it? On leaving 
prison why do they take a round-trip 
ticket? 


Small Percentage Are Career Criminals 

Every warden knows that a small 
percentage of every prison population 
is made up of career criminals. Crime 
for them is a profession. They practice 
the arts of crime as a physician prac- 
tices medicine, a lawyer law, and a 
farmer farming. Of “ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain” they 
think constantly. In them is no desire 
to make of themselves aught but crim- 
inals. It is good to be able to say that 
the percentage of such men is small, 
perhaps not more than eight or ten 
per cent, and it is not of these men that 
I ask the question: Why do men re- 
turn to prison? Certainly they will re- 
turn. There’s no other end of the 
trail for them. When discharged, they 
rob and pillage, scheme and plunder. 
They serve one prison sentence after 
another. In the Florida prison are men 
who have served time in four or five 
different prisons. They make their way 
to prison as sparks fly up and as leaves 
turn in the autumn, easily, naturally. 
They have no will to stay out, but 
follow the natural sequence arranged 
and supported by an enlightened social 
order. 

Aside from the career criminals, 
then, what about the other “accidental 
criminals,” as prison men call them, 
who return. Fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent of these follow devious ways 
and lodge once more behind steel gates 
They are not career criminals but they 
behave as such. They have not de- 
liberately chosen crime, but strange 
circumstances, evil companionship, sud- 
den temptation, abnormal habit, vicious 
motive or desire or other vague but 
authoritative influence lines them up 
in the ever-growing parade of men and 
women which marches to the main 
gates of American prisons. Many 
tragic figures there are in that line, 
which have played their parts in many 
a pitiful drama. One asks of some of 
them: Could they have been other- 
wise? 

Why, I ask, do these men return 
to prison? It is hard to believe that 
they cooly plan this disaster at the 
end of the adventure. It is idle to say 
that they learn crime in prison—of 
course they do, but this learning does 
not, should not compel them. And no 
one can convince me that they return 
because prisons are delightful summer 
resorts, the rather general public opin- 
ion to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Quite true is it that prisons of today 
are vastly different from prisons of 


‘ 


yesteryear. For six thousand years 
punishment for crime has been a hor- 
rible regimen. For whole milleniums 
beheading was the common _ punish- 
ment, and this was followed later by 
the chaining together of prisoners in 
companies of one hundred each and by 
refusing to remove one of them when 
he died or was killed. In desperation, 
such companies were known to rush 
over a cliff into the sea to escape in 
death from the horror of a living 
death. 

In mediaeval times dungeons sup- 
planted chains and in_ themselves 
broadly hinted the later development 
of European prisons. Men were im- 
mured in these stone dungeons for 
years, often chained to the walls. 
England punished scores of crimes by 
death at the time of the American 
Revolution and the gibbet lifted its 
gaunt form among the hills and val- 
leys of sunny France. 

After the birth of our nation, pris- 
ons in America still were rather ter- 
rible affairs. Men suffered and died, 
or suffered and lived under a regimen 
borrowed from both the Mediterra- 
nean and North Sea. Prisoners were 
regarded as having no rights and suf- 
fering often was inflicted deliberately. 

Compared with such traditional pris- 
on methods and theories, -a modern 
American prison is a thing of sweet- 
ness and light. Few, if any, prisons in 
these days permit brutality. Most of 
them furnish decent quarters, with an 
engaging emphasis on sanitation. Food, 
simple but wholesome, provided in 
sufficient quantities and variety is a 
matter of studious care. In many 
prisons schools are operated, and men 
march to work to the music of prison 
bands. Radios often are permitted and 
wholesome reading matter in unlimited 
quantities. Visiting and writing privi- 
leges have been enlarged and hospital 
facilities of the best type are main- 
tained. Often trained and educated 
men are in charge. I am satisfied that 
life in any American prison today is 
more gifted in creature comforts than 
some of the prisoners ever knew be- 
fore their arrival at the prison. 


Prison Leaves Its Mark 

Yet with it all, a prison of today is 
a terrible place. It leaves a mark, like 
the brand of Cain, on every men who 
enters as a prisoner—a mark which 
will not wash off, nor even wear off. 
Something goes out of a man in prison; 
he never is the same again. Mentality 
shifts its base and attitudes are warped 
like saplings twisted by a storm. 





Doubtless no hotel in any city is oper- 
(Turn to page 119) 
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Intensely interested are these North High School 
boys in what Counselor Bob Jennings has to tell 
them about civil engineering. 





















Aeronautics is always a subject of interest to boys. 
Here a Corrodi is giving these Mc- 


Kinley Junior High School lads a few pointers. 


the medium of newspapers, radio 
broadcasts or motion pictures. 

Because of the importance of an 
intelligently chosen occupation to the 
individual, to home and friends, and 
even to the consumer or the one who 
benefits from the service, Kiwanis can 
well afford to assist youth in every 
reasonable way to arrive at an intelli- 
gent choice of a life work and to enter 
upon and progress in it. 









Photos Courtesy Columbus Dispatch 


Helping Youth 
Choose Intelligently 


By G. B. NEWTON 


Chairman, International Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance; Member, Kiwanis Club of Northern Columbus, Ohio 


- 
ot 


OUTH has always had important 

and far-reaching choices to make. 

Not the least of these is the selec- 
tion of a life vocation. This task is 
forced upon our boys and girls before 
they have had an opportunity to know 
through first-hand knowledge what 
vocations are open to them or what is 
required in any specific one. 

We adults can do a great deal to- 
ward assisting youth to secure such 
information as will help them arrive 
at a choice in an intelligent way. 

Kiwanis is in a position to be of espe- 
cial service in the field of guidance. 
Representing as it does a cross-section 
of occupations, much can be done in 
the way of sharing experiences with ha > id 
inquiring youth. Personal conferences These two Worthington, Ohio, High School boys may take up animal husbandry as a result of their 
at places of work activity can be made chat with Counselor Elmer Coe. 
available with a welcome. Tours of 
business or industrial establishments, 
personal conferences in hospitals or 
laboratories, visits to schools and train- 
ing institutions, to ideal homes, or to 
farms or other places where life is at 
its best may be arranged to acquaint 
youth with life in action. 

Kiwanis may very properly coéper- 
ate with schools or other agencies 
where they are functioning in the guid- 
ance field by supplementing their activ- 
ities, helping to enrich and giving addi- 
tional practical touches to their pro- 
grams. 

Every club, no matter how small, 
can build up, year by year, a working 
unit of occupational information in 
the local school or public library. 
Many will also find it possible to give 








: tebe é Boys are increasingly taking up forestry as a vocation. Counselor Walter C. Roberts, U. S. Forestr 
information about occupations through officer, divulges information on forestry to a group of Worthington, Ohio, High School boys. 
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CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 
ERTAIN standard certified charities 
are national in character and known 

to every man. They have functioned in 

great emergencies, and day by day they 
are functioning locally as well as na- 
tionally. 

To these great organizations and 
their fine work, every hat is off and 
every pocketbook should be open. All 
credit to them. Nothing hereinafter said applies in any 
way to them. 

Trailing after them, there are rackets posing as charities, 
in which little or none of the money contributed goes to the 
supposed charity, but is used up by highly paid executives 
who give to the charity they are supposed to represent, 
only enough to keep within the law. 

And right at home, in your own town, are charities under 
the charge of the civic clubs, in charge of the church organ- 
izations, in which one hundred per cent of the money con- 
tributed goes to the charity for which it is intended, because 
the kindly people who dispense it do so without any pay- 
ment for their own services. 

These are the charities of which there is no doubt. They 
are the charities conducted by your friends and neighbors, 
charities which welcome investigation. 

Charity should begin at home. It is far better to make 
contributions to local charities than it is to send checks to 
doubtful charities whose offices and whose work is far 
away. Their appeals are cleverly worded and cleverly 
illustrated, and they tug at the heart strings of those on 
their “sucker list.” Millions of dollars are wasted on them. 

There is a practical as well as a sentimental side to 
charity. It is wiser to make contributions to the great 
standard, well known organizations, and to local charities, 
than it is to send our money away to the unknown ones. 
“They al! look good when they are far away”, but the 
more you know about the charity work of your own Kiwanis 
club, the better it looks. 


vvyv 





information we have, the more suspicion. 


The less 


TONY AMATO 

VERYBODY in town loves Tony. His 

English is a joy because he knows 
so little of it. Some of his patrons 
suspect Tony of faking a bit on his 
dialect, because his customers laugh so 
much at him. They think Tony is clever 
‘enough to realize that his broken 
English amuses them, and stick to it. 

Tony is the village shoemaker. One 
day a local Kiwanian stopped in to have his golf shoes fixed, 
and sat and talked while Tony did the work. As he sat 
there, a poor youngster came in to have half soles put on 
his shoes. Tony demanded to know how much money he 
had. The child showed a quarter, which he said was all his 
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mother had. Tony assured him that he could fix the shoes 
for a quarter, and the child went out happy. 

The Kiwanian made inquiry and found that it was Tony’s 
custom to fix the shoes of poor children regardless of money. 
He always insisted on some money, however. He said that 
that was best. Besides, sometimes it paid for the leather 
he used. 

The Kiwanian and Tony went into a huddle, and from 
that huddle Tony emerged as teacher of a vocational school! 
The local Kiwanis club pays for the leather if the poor chil- 
dren cannot. Tony gives each Wednesday night to the 
work. The children, who must be recommended by the 
club’s Under-Privileged Child Committee, bring their shoes 
on Wednesday nights, and with their help Tony makes the 
repairs. 

Tony now has more help than he can use. The children 
come back every Wednesday night, and Tony insists that 
the town will be so full of shoemakers in another year that 
he will have to move. 

Tony charges the children regular prices for the shoes 
he repairs with their assistance. He collects as much 
money from them as he can, and then credits them twenty- 
five cents an hour on account for the work they do, until they 
have settled up! 

His only trouble is that he has too many workers and too 
many Kiwanians loafing in his shop on Wednesday nights, 
listening while Tony talks to the children and the children 
laugh at Tony. 

The best part of it all is that Tony says he has more fun 
on Wednesday night in his shop than he used to have taking 
his own children to the picture show or the roller skating 
rink. 

Just a nice little under-privileged child story, with the 
Kiwanis club gladly playing second fiddle to the kindly Tony. 
vVvvVYv 
“A boy is better unborn than untaught.” 


FARM PROBLEMS 
meee 





INCE the day when Kiwanis first 

undertook to establish a better un- 
derstanding between the farmer and 
the city man, our work has progressed 
steadily toward this end. But there is 
no chance of getting a better under- 
standing between these two closely 
related people unless the problems of 
each are thoroughly understood by the 
other. 

Never in the history of agriculture have there been so 
many problems the farmer must face. Particularly is this 
true in the United States, where we are passing many ex- 
perimental laws and trying many plans to help the farmer, 
not all of which work out. 

Fundamentally, the farm problem is a problem of con- 
servation. Soil conservation against erosion; forest con- 
servation against the cutting off of timber which makes flood 
control impossible; conservation through fire control and 
rotating crops, to retain the natural fertility of the soil; con- 
servation of wild life and of game; conservation of bird life 
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to keep down insect pests, and conservation of fish by laws 
against seining and against stream pollution. 

This is merely touching the high spots of conservation, but 
as the success of the surrounding farmers is tied in abso- 
lutely with the success of the local business and profes- 
sional men, so also should the interest in these various 
forms of conservation be mutual. 

This is the time of year when farmers can attend meet- 
ings at which well posted men can talk to both farm and 
city men on the various problems mentioned. It is too late 
after the farmer begins to put in his crops in the spring. 

The program chairman of every Kiwanis club should 
become active along these lines at the earliest possible 
moment for the good of us all, both farmer and city man. 
Our interests are mutual. 


vvv 


Procrastination is Public Enemy No. 1, and he is 
still at large. 


ATTENDANCE 


IWANIS needs no man’s dues. Of WE NEED THEMAN MORE 
° e THAN THE MONEY-~/> 
course it takes money to run a Ki- 
wanis club, just as it does every other 
human institution. Of course it takes 
money to help under-privileged chil- 
dren, to erect Boy Scout cabins, dig 
swimming pools, or pay for the removal 
of some poor child’s adenoids or tonsils. 
But money is secondary in Kiwanis, not 
primary. 

The thing Kiwanis needs, and which is primary in its suc- 
cess, is personal service. We need men who will direct and 
take an interest in our work of all kinds. We need men to 
head and direct our various committees, and see to it that 
they perform the tasks assigned to them. Money power is 
secondary; man power is primary in Kiwanis. 

This being true, the one great thing needed is attendance. 
Let a man fall behind in his attendance, and one of two 
things is true of him. Either his failure to attend means 
that he is losing interest in the club, or it means that his 
failure to attend will make him lose interest in the club. 

Attendance, then, is fundamental. If a member does not 
attend, he will not be interested and will not supply the 
needed personal service. If he is only a button wearer and 
dues payer, Kiwanis is better off without him. The club 
which seriously enforces its attendance rules is the club 
which can function up to its highest and best. A small club 
of active, interested members is a better club than a large 
club of dues paying, non-attending members. 

From time to time the good orchardist goes through his 
grove and prunes off the dead branches. The Kiwanis club 
which does the same thing is a better club than the one 
that, for dues’ sake, allows non-attending members to 
hang on. 
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When did you last hear a public speech you thought 
was too short? 


LISTENING TIME 


Now the bulging browed psychologist 
is getting some place. He has ob- 
served the human mind, its complexes 
and inhibitions, and he has surveyed us 
like a county surveyor laying out the 
boundaries of a farm. At last the pro- 
fessor is getting practical. He has dis- 
covered that the listening time of the 
average human being is forty-five 
minutes. 

This means that the human mind will absorb information 
only for that length of time. Then it wanders away and 
begins to watch the shadow of some fellow’s nose on the 
wall, or to notice the curl on top of some woman’s head and 
wonder how she keeps it there without adding glue to her 
hair tonic. 
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At the end of thirty minutes, the frivolous mind begins to 
wander. From that time on to the end of the three-quarters 
of an hour, one listener after another drops by the wayside 
and. begins to think of trivial things until, at the end of 
forty-five minutes, nobody is listening except the man doing 
the talking, and he is listening only because the sweetest 
music in the world is the sound of the human voice to the 
man doing the talking. 

Kiwanis has been lucky in its planning of luncheon meet- 
ings. The half hour limit saves the loquacious speaker from 
his own loquacity. But it is not so with banquet and con- 
vention speakers. They ramble on. Some of them even go 
on past the three-quarters of an hour limit, and bore the 
audience to distraction. 

There is an ancient story of a preacher filling a pulpit for 
a friend. He asked one of the deacons of the church how 
long he should preach. The good old man told him that 
some men had preached in that church for an hour. Others 
had talked for three-quarters of an hour. Some had cut 
their talks to thirty minutes, but the records of the church, 
compiled over fifty years, showed that no soul had ever been 
saved after twenty minutes. 

Would it be a good idea to enclose that ancient story in the 
invitations we extend to banquet and convention speakers? 

Certainly one professor of psychology has found some- 
thing that every Kiwanis speaker will do well to remem- 
ber. The limit of endurance on the human ear is three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Brevity is the soul of wit, and souls are never saved 
after twenty minutes. 

vv v 


“Human thought is like a monstrous pendulum. It 


keeps swinging from one extreme to the other.” 
—Eugene Field. 


REFER IT TO THE BOARD 


VER and over again it has been dem- 





: 4 ONCE! /~ 
onstrated that hasty action on any ss no TIME 7% 
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committee of the whole, is an error. 
Few matters come before a club which 
are not better referred to the board of 
trustees to report back to the club at a 
later date. 

Impassioned and persuasive speakers 
appear before our Kiwanis clubs from time to time, and 
under the influence of their eloquence, enthusiastic members 
will rise and propose an indorsement of their program, or 
a contribution to their cause. 

Such action is most regrettable. A movement which can- 
not stand a week’s delay in its indorsement is not a move- 
ment of sufficient importance for a Kiwanis club to act on. 
A board of directors, calmly considering the matter, is in a 
much better position to judge its quality and importance, 
and when the matter is referred back to the club with the 
recommendation of the directors, it is much more likely to 
be acted upon calmly and carefully. 

When it comes to contributions to this, that and the other 
cause, the club should remember that the “hurry up touch” 
has a psychology well known to solicitors of every variety. 
The case at hand may not come under the head of graft, 
and the “hurry up touch” may be dignified by the name of 
salesmanship, but the principle is the same. 

No matter how worthy the cause, the club should take 
time for due deliberation. Worthy causes invite such in- 
vestigations. The fact that the club is being hurried into 
action is a pretty good indication of the unworthiness of the 
object. 

A board of directors is supposed to be just that. They 
are to direct the club. The important matters which come 
before the club should be submitted to them for their calm 
deliberation and their later recommendation. 

No worthy cause will be injured by such investigation, 
and few unworthy ones can stand its acid test. 

A motion to refer to the board of directors, like a motion 
to adjourn, should always be in order. 





A Farm Plan 
That Worked 


By FREDERICK W. WILLIAMSON 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 


+ 


Kiwanis club backed a proposi- 
tion that went over, and 
brought better livestock to a 
country where some were a bit 
dubious of the possibilities of 
success. 


FEW months ago The Kiwanis 

Magazine published the story of 

a project sponsored by the Ki- 

wanis Club of Monroe, Louisiana, in- 

volving a plan for the breeding of pure- 

bred hogs, cattle and poultry. With 

that publication there was not a little 
dubious head-shaking. 

“It’s a good idea, but—” they said. 
And there was a world of pessimism in 
that “‘but.””. Many remembered the 
long and difficult trail that had been 
followed by agricultural and civic mod- 
ernists in North Louisiana toward the 
development of better livestock to im- 
prove the economic conditions in rural 
areas. Even the managing editor of 
The Kiwanis Magazine was reminded 
of a personal experience nearly thirty 
years ago, when, as a newspaper re- 
porter, he visited Monroe at a time 
when the citizens were promoting a 
“better hog program” for the region. 
The program, like many similar ones, 
failed to materialize. 

“Tt might work, but—.”’ 

Well, this one is working. 


” 


Contrary 


to the experience of thirty years ago, 
there is today a Kiwanis club to give 


Monroe, Louisiana 


the idea energy. And then there is 
Hal Hodges, member of the club’s Agri- 
cultural Committee, who as manager 
of the Sears-Roebuck Company in Mon- 
roe, brought in his big mercantile or- 
ganization to provide the sinews for the 
campaign. But above all this, there 
was an entirely new approach to the 
solution of the problem: the use of 
4-H clubs as a medium for inducting 
the program in the region. Forty-eight 
boys and girls from eight parishes 
(counties) of Northeast Louisiana be- 
came custodians of as many pure- 
bred gilts or boars which formed the 
nucleus of the new hog population of 
the participating area. The pigs were 
the gift of the Sears-Roebuck Com- 
pany. 

During the recent autumn the pro- 
ject had its first try-out. Forty-four 
of the hogs that had been distributed 
to the 4-H boys and girls last spring 
were placed on exhibition at the Oua- 
chita Parish Fair at West Monroe. Of 
the four missing porkers, two had died. 
Only two boys of the entire quota of 
48 had failed to carry out their part 
of the program. The 44 on exhibition 
proved to be splendid specimens of the 
pure-bred swine family. Competition 
for the coveted ribbons representing 
superiority was keen. Eight first 
awards were made, one for the best 
all-round development in the quota of 
each parish. The best of the eight was 
crowned grand champion. This honor 
was won by Charles Willoughby of 
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One of the champion pure-bred hogs, viewed by 
two of the contestants at the Ouachita Valley Fair. 


Charles Willoughby, 4-H club member of Ray- 

ville, Louisiana, winner of a pure-bred heifer, as 

grand champion in the contest to raise better hogs 

in Northeast Louisiana, sponsored by the Monroe 
Kiwanis club. 


Richland parish, where the Rayville Ki- 
wanis club is located. The Rayville 
club has been especially active in en- 
couraging the 4-H clubs of its area. 

Carrying out the idea of the pig-cow- 
hen program, the grand champion was 
awarded a registered Jersey heifer, 
which the winner is expected to use for 
the improvement of cattle stock on his 
father’s farm. A_ second pure-bred 
Jersey heifer was awarded to Leon 
Doles of Morehouse parish, the locale 
of the Bastrop Kiwanis club, which also 
is codperating in the successful work- 
ing out of the program. The award to 
the runner-up in the grand champion- 
ship contest was made by the Louisiana 
Power and Light Company, which has 
taken a deep interest in the effort to 
improve the livestock of the north- 
eastern section of the state. 

The poultry phase of the _ three- 
pronged livestock program had its dem- 
onstration in the award of baby chicks 
to all contestants. First-prize winners 
in each parish were given 100 chicks; 
second-prize winners, 75 chicks; third 
prize, 50 chicks. All other participants 
each received 25 chicks. 

This, however, was not all. Virtually 
all the top prize winners exhibited their 
hogs at the State Fair in Shreveport 
later, and brought back a number of 
ribbons in competition with the best 
hogs in Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. 

Of course, the success of the pro- 
gram is not spelled simply in the num- 
ber of prizes won in the initial effort. 
The real working out of the project is 
accomplished on the farms, the home 
places of these young livestock breed- 
ers. Every one of the gilts (female 
pigs, if you must know) has already 
produced a litter of young pigs, some 
of them ranging as high as ten pigs to 
the litter. Out of these litters, each 
breeder must turn over a pig to the 

(Turn to page 124) 
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SOUTHWEST 

EFORE approximately 150 Kiwa- 

nians and guests the new officers of 
the Southwest District and of the Gal- 
lup, New Mexico, club, were installed at 
a dinner-dance held at the Hotel El 
Rancho in Gallup. District Governor 
Frank S. Lawrence of the Gallup club, 
who succeeds Immediate Past District 
Governor Harris Walthall of El Paso, 
Texas, was inducted into office by Vic 
Housholder of Phoenix, Arizona, for- 
mer International trustee, who presided 
over the installation ceremony. Lieuten- 
ant Governor D. R. Biddle of Albu- 
querque, who succeeds E. C. Jackson, 
also of Albuquerque, was present and 
he formally accepted his duties. Dis- 
trict Secretary W. Thomas Mullarky 
of Gallup and District Treasurer John 
A. Brentari of Gallup each received spe- 
cial Kiwanis pins signifying their posi- 
tions, as did the other district officers. 

Frank Yelonek accepted the presi- 
dent’s gavel for the Gallup club for the 
year 1939, succeeding W. B. Cantrell, 
1938 president. Other Gallup officers 
installed were John Waldrop, vice presi- 
dent (also editor of the “Sou’wester,” 
the district bulletin); Lyle Carney, 
and Herman H. Clausner, 


treasurer ; 
secretary. 
Former Trustee Housholder, in an 





address along International organiza- 
tion lines, gave a background of the 


American Youth program of clubs 
throughout the state, which he said 


antedated current governmental emer- 
gency and vocational programs for the 
youth of the nation. 

A highlight of the entertainment was 
a brief sketch in which District Secre- 
tary Mullarky gave his impressions of 
Edgar Bergen and D. F. Monaco made 
a distinct impression on the crowd with 
his impersonation of Charlie McCarthy. 

Dancing concluded this unusually fine 
meeting. 


NEW JERSEY 


HE annual school of training for dis- 

trict officers was held at Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Novem- 
ber 19 with 1939 District Governor 
George Borneman of Millville presiding. 
The conference opened promptly at ten 
o’clock in the morning and carried right 
through until five in the evening. All 
officers-elect were present, with the ex- 
ception of one lieutenant governor who 
is serving his second term and one dis- 
trict treasurer. The time devoted to 
the conference was very valuable and 
each man left the meeting with a de- 
termination to carry on to greater 
heights in 1939. Past International 





President William J. Carrington of At- 
lantic City served efficiently as district 
consultant. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
RESIDENTS and 


secretaries from 


clubs in Division II—Clarksburg, 
Salem, Morgantown, Fairmont, Graf- 
ton, Philippi, Belington, Elkins and 


Parsons—attended the annual divisional 
school of instruction, held at Clarks- 
burg under the supervision of 1939 
Lieutenant Governor Thurman B. Cain 
on December 6. 

The training school was opened with 
an address of welcome by Past Presi- 
dent Glenn Tinsley of the host club. 
Lieutenant Governor Cain gave a talk 
on the district officials’ meeting at 
Charleston. Joseph L. Vincent of Salem, 
1938 lieutenant governor, reviewed Ki- 
wanis activities during 1938 in Division 
II and Past District Governor A. T. 
Post of Clarksburg gave a talk on “Sug- 
gested Club Activities for 1939.” 

At noon the visitors met with the 
Clarksburg Kiwanians at their regular 
weekly luncheon meeting. The after- 
noon’s session included a discussion of 
Kiwanis procedure with talks by Karl 
Myers and Paul Ware of Philippi, for- 
mer lieutenant governors; a talk, ‘‘Rou- 
tine Duties of the Secretary’s Office” by 





The district training school for presidents and secretaries of clubs in Utah-Idaho was held on December 4 at Ogden, Utah. At the head table, starting 


at the left: 1939 District Secretary-Treasurer d; 
Salt Lake City; 1939 President Reed Stevens, Salt 


Duvall; 1939 District Governor George H. Lowe, Ogden; 
Idaho; and 1939 Lieutenant Governor Guy A. Poulsen, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


uill Nebeker, Ogden; 1939 Lieutenant Governors Henry Hall, Helper, Utah, and } 
ake City; International Trustee David W. Henderson, Salt Lake City; 1938 District Governor Oliver P. 
Past. President Leonard Layton of Layton, Utah; 1939 Lieutenant Governor Leonard Wood, Boise 
A total of 87 people were present at the training school. 


Roy H. Ashworth, 


The motto adopted 


was, ‘“Youth-Americanism-Safety, the Triple Challenge to Kiwanis.”’ 
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District Secretary John E. Cruise of 
Clarksburg; and discussions on “Club 
Finances and Budgeting” by 1938-Presi- 
dent Dale Johnson of the Morgantown 
club; “Getting Out the Weekly Letter” 
by 1938 Secretary C. Clifford Martin 
of Elkins; “A New Vocational Guidance 
Plan” by 1938 President J. E. Matthews 
of Clarksburg; “The Past Presidents’ 
Album” by Past President M. Stutler 
of Clarksburg; “The Art of Presiding 
at Club Meetings” by S. O. Bond of 
Salem; “On to Boston” by E. J. Kerst- 
ing of Clarksburg; and “Publicity” by 
Yost, 1939 president of the 
club. 


Ernest 
Fairmont 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE accompanying photograph shows 
those in attendance at the annual di- 
school of instruction of Di- 
vision VI held at Spokane, Washing- 
ton, on December 11. For the first 
time this year there was a 100 per cent 
representation from all 11 clubs in the 
division. Eleven presidents were in at- 
tendance and nine of the eleven secre- 
taries, enough additional offi- 
cers to make up a group of 54. 


visional 


besides 


The division is very proud of the fact 
that the district governor, J. N. Emer- 
son of Pullman, was in attendance at 
the conference, 

Five of the 11 clubs in Division VI 
report ownership of projects which in- 
clude: a home for 25 boys at Pullman, 
a boys’ and girls’ camp at Colfax, a 
110-acre rest camp for under-privileged 
children at Coeur d’Alene, a 17-acre 
recreation site of great historic interest 
in the Spokane Valley and the Pen- 
sioned Mothers’ Homes and Health Cen- 
ter in Spokane. The total valuation of 


these properties is approximately 
$125,000. 

On December 28, 1938, about 400 
members and their ladies from 18 


clubs of the district attended the char- 
ter night banquet at which the new 
Kiwanis Club of Highline, Seattle, 
Washington, received its charter from 
the hands of 19388 District Governor 
Griffith I. Griffith. 

At the charter presentation banquet, 
which was held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce auditorium, the sponsoring club 
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Division VI of the Pacific-Northwest District held a divisional school of instruction last December in 


Spokane, Washington. 
Pullman, Washington. 
Valley club; on 


of Seattle presented to Highline a Kiwa- 
nis bell and gavel, the Kiwanis Club of 
University, Seattle, presented a Kiwa- 
nis plaque, West Seattle the American 
flag and Vancouver, B. C., the Canadian 
flag. Former International Vice Presi- 
dent James P. Neal of Olympia con- 


cluded the program with a stirring 
Kiwanis address. 
The officers and directors of the 


Highline, Seattle, club are: President, 
Lloyd W. Porter; First Vice President, 
L. D. Baker; Second Vice President, 
Philip L. Martin; Secretary, F. Dorsey 
Prater; Treasurer, Lewis R. Dougher- 
ty; Directors, Harry Bierce, William J. 
Conlan, Arnold Drimmel, M. R. Kinner, 
L. P. Stokes, A. N. Thompson and Vic- 
tor Thompson. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


HE mid-winter conference held at 

Dallas on December 4 and 5 proved 
to be one of the best attended and most 
successful in the district in many years. 
One hundred and eight clubs were rep- 
resented. The session for club presi- 
dents was a succession of educational 
and inspirational talks. 

Among the many speakers were In- 
ternational President H. G. Hatfield; 
’ast International President O. Sam 
Cummings; Chairman Theodore M. 
Green of the International Committee 
on Classification and Membership; 
Chairman J. M. England of the Inter- 
national Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 








Participating in the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Gainesville, Texas, were the above 


gentlemen: Left to right—Past District 
the aew club; Past District Governor L. A. 


Lieutenant Governor J. Oliver Shannon, North Fort 
England, Dallas, chairman of the International Committee on Inter-Club 


Oklahoma City; James M. 


Relations; 1938 District Governor Rober O. Wilson, Ponca City, making the charter 
Lieutenant Governor Paul Pearson, Wichita Falls; and Secretary Edwin Liedtke, 


overnor Julian Bobo, 
McDonald, Denton; President 


Dallas; Vice President J. L. Webb of 
ack Bell, Gainesville; 1939 
‘orth ; Tnternationa President H. G. Hatfield, 
resentation; 1938 
cr. of Gainesville. 


In the center of the front row is 1939 District Governor J. N. : 
On his right is 1938 Lieutenant Governor Harry E. Nelson of the Spokane 
is left is 1939 Lieutenant Governor Oscar W. Nelson of the Coeur d’Alene club. 


Emerson of 


tions; Chairman Charles S. Dudley of 
the International Committee on Achieve- 
ment Reports; 1939 District Governor 
G. Curtis Clark; 1938 District Governor 
Robert O. Wilson; and Past District 
Governors Frank C. Smith, Julian Bobo, 
Ed Hisel, L. A. McDonald, Joe Naylor 
and Tom Archer. 

Gainesville, Texas, became the one 
hundred fourteenth club of the dis- 
trict on December 12 when its char- 
ter was presented by 1938 District Gov- 
ernor Robert O. Wilson of Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, at an inter-club, ladies’ night 
meeting. Delegations from the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Oklahoma City and Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, and Dallas, Oak Cliff, North 
Fort Worth, Denton, Wichita Falls and 
Sherman, Texas, attended the party, 
swelling the attendance to 137. 

Principal speaker and guest of honor 
on this occasion was International Presi- 
dent H. G. Hatfield of Oklahoma City. 
President Jack K. Bell of the new club 
presided at the meeting. The invoca- 
tion was given by the Rev. C. W. Har- 
rison and Gainesville’s Kiwanis quar- 


tet made up of Kiwanian Harrison, 
Everett Johnson, Harlan Powell and 


Robert Evans presented several num- 
bers. 

The new club’s sponsoring clubs, Den- 
ton and Dallas, presented gifts to 
Gainesville—Denton a gong and Dallas, 
a gavel and the United States and Ca- 
nadian flags. 


The officers and directors of the 
Gainesville club are: President— 
Jack K. Bell; Vice President—James 


Leonard; Secretary-Treasurer—Edwin 
Liedtke, Jr.; Directors—James W. 
Atchison, Elmer C. Carter, N. F. Mos- 
man, H. M. Powell, Ross P. Reagan, 
Harold V. Tanner and Silas M. Yar- 
brough. 

At the meeting of the new District 
Board of Trustees held at Dallas on 
December 4, the Board recommended to 
abolish the district mid-winter confer- 
ence which is held each year in Decem- 
ber and fall in line with the standard 
plan of leadership training urged by 
Kiwanis International. 

The new district board also approved 
the appointment of Ralph R. Devine of 
Corpus Christi to the office of district 
secretary-treasurer, and of George 
Kunkle as editor of Ki-Notes, the dis- 
trict publication. 
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A divisional training school of clubs in Division I of the New York District was held with great success at White Plains on December 5. 


NEW YORK 


ITH more than 300 in attendance 

at a dinner party held in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, on 
January 5, District Governor Henry B. 
Hanley of Rochester installed the offi- 
cers of both the Buffalo and Kenmore 
clubs at a most impressive ceremony. 
Subsequent introductions by Toast- 
master Paul Kohler of the new officers 
and remarks by newly-installed presi- 
dents Car! Riebling of Buffalo and Ken- 
neth O. Irvin of Kenmore were followed 
by the introduction of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Kenneth Glines of Dunkirk-Fre- 


donia and visiting Kiwanians and 
friends from Rochester and Niagara 
Falls. 


Past president pins and gifts of ap- 
preciation were presented to retiring 
presidents Stanley G. Score of Buf- 
falo and Herbert W. Allen of Kenmore 
by Lewis Mitchell, former International 
trustee, and Albert Dodge, former in- 
ternational secretary and vice presi- 
dent. 

Top-notch entertainment by widely 
known Harry Foster Welch, the orig- 
inal “Popeye,” completed the formal 
program and the ballroom was turned 
over to dancing for the balance of the 
evening. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


HE annual mid-winter conference, 

with a four-part program, was held in 
Chicago at the Hotel Sherman on Jan- 
uary 12, dramatizing Kiwanis activities 
and starting off the New Year with a 
strong note of inspiration and call for 
energetic action. Presidents of the 126 
clubs in the district were present. 

The first part, morning session, fea- 
tured speakers on Kiwanis objectives. 
The second consisted of a great inter- 
club meeting with the Chicago club; the 
third part was the afternoon session, 
given over to divisional conferences led 
by the thirteen lieutenant governors, 
several feature speakers on public af- 
fairs, and a question box period; while 
the fourth act was the annual gov- 
ernor’s banquet and ball. 

In the morning, District Governor C. 
Paul White of Kewanee led off with a 
stirring message, emphasizing the great- 
er need of every type of activity that 
comes under the definition of the district 
slogan, “Fellowship for Leadership in 
Citizenship.” A. Copeland Callen, past 
International president and past district 
governor, then swung into the subject, 
“Quo Vadis, Act I,” emphasizing all Ki- 


wanis major objectives. He was fol- 
lowed by that truly international Ki- 
wanian, Douglas J. Scott, immediate 
past president of the Chicago club and 
former International Trustee from Win- 
nipeg, whose subject was, “You Can’t 
Take It With You,” wherein he put em- 
phasis on the personal relationship that 
each Kiwanian has with these objectives 
and to Kiwanis activities. Raymond S. 
Blunt, Past District Governor, took up 
the cudgel with “Sing You Sinners,” 
showing the values that accrue from 
inter-club meetings. George W. Flem- 
ing, another past district governor, had 
as his subject a rather appropriate one, 
since he is chairman of the Chicago 
Safety Commission; ie., “Safety in 
Numbers,” which in this case meant 
really representative membership and 
high percentage attendance. 

“Green Pastures” was the subject of 
Harry Fulks of Peoria. He is chairman 
of the District Committee on Extension, 
and he brought out the fact that there 
exist various green pastures for new 
clubs in the district. “Angels With 
Dirty Faces” was the subject discussed 
by Dr. Clyde Howard of Chicago, when 
he spoke on the subject of under-priv- 
ileged children. This led up to the ad- 
dress by International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker who spoke on “Our 
Battle.” 

“Go East Young Man!” exclaimed 
Lou Fifer of Joliet, chairman of the 
District On-to-Boston Committee. The 
district meeting is starting to promote 
an auto caravan to Boston next June, 
with alternate trips by rail. Instead of 
trying to keep together on the road, 
several stopping places have been ar- 
ranged at Syracuse, Albany and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, with appropriate 
luncheons and dinners en route for the 
group. The famous Parker House will 
be headquarters in Boston. 

Richard N. Howes, past district gov- 
ernor, had for his subject the intrigu- 
ing title, “Dead Ends.” He was fol- 
lowed by Col. E. F. Hadley of Chieago 
whose subject was “Hellzapoppin’,” 
wherein he told something of the amaz- 
ing amount of boring from within and 
without that has been and is being 
carried on in this country by various 
subversive groups. 

Concluding the morning session was 


an address by Field Representative 
Franklin H. Kean, the “Arkansas 
Traveler.” 


At the luncheon with the Chicago 
club, Nathaniel Leverone was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He is vice president of 


William S. 
Evans, 1938 president of the White Plains club, presided at the meeting, assisted by 1938 Lieutenant Governor William C. Godsen of New Rochelle. 


the Chicago Rotary Club, president of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation and president of the Anti- 
Superstition Society. 

Two leading speakers addressed the 
group during the afternoon session, 
Lieutenant Governor P. C. Somerville 
of Bloomington, who spoke on “The 
Power of Gumption,” a truly inspiring 
talk; and Hon. Oscar Carlstrom, former 
attorney general of the State of Illinois, 
who carried on with “Quo Vadis, Act 
II,” wherein he discussed whither are 
we going in broad national terms. 

Frank Budelier of Rock Island and 
Milton Myers of North Shore talked 
about the next district convention to be 
held in Rock Island. George W. Kim- 
ball, assistant International secretary, 
handled the “Question Box” period, an 
open forum session. 

Five Past District Governors gave 
“Three Minute Specials,” these includ- 
ing Corwine Roach of Springfield; 
Daniel S. Wentworth of Chicago; Kay- 
win Kennedy of Bloomington; Frank 
Hammond of Chicago; and Clarence L. 
Valentine of Aurora. 

In the evening, the brilliant gov- 
ernor’s banquet and ball attracted a 
goodly crowd of Kiwanians and their 
ladies, in addition to the club officers 
throughout the district. Past Interna- 
tional President Callen inducted the 
1939 district officers, taking the gavel 
from Immediate Past District Governor 
Clarence L. Valentine, who presided 
during the first part of the evening. 
Howard Schultz of Englewood was mas- 
ter of ceremonies for the entertain- 
ment features. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


NTHUSIASM and good fellowship 

were the keynotes of the splendid 
charter night meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Highland, Kansas, which re- 
ceived its charter on December 7. The 
following Kiwanis clubs were repre- 
sented at the meeting: Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Oregon and Mound City, Mis- 
souri; and Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
Atchison, Hiawatha, Sabetha, Horton, 
Topeka, Ottawa, Lawrence and High- 
land, Kansas. 

At the speakers’ table were 1938 
President A. M. Cowan of Hiawatha, 
the sponsoring club; Dean Paul Law- 
son of the College of Arts and Sciences 
of Kansas University; 1938 Lieutenant 
Governor Guy V. Keeler; Harold War- 
ren, a member of the faculty of High- 
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land Junior College; the Rev. A. H. 
Kerstner of Hiawatha; C. I. Moyer, 
representative-elect to the legislature 
from Doniphan County; Dean C. M. 
Rankin of Highland Junior College and 
a director of the Highland club; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Roy A. Noll of the High- 
land club; R. T. Nichols of Hiawatha, 
former lieutenant governor; and 1939 
District Governor Harold G. Ingham of 
Lawrence. 

The address of welcome by Kiwanian 
Rankin built around the theme, 
“We Build.” Governor Ingham pre- 
sented the charter to President Harold 
J. Warren of the Highland club after 
a fine address. 1939 President Cowan, 
the Santa Claus of the evening, pre- 
sented the new club with two large Ki- 
wanis road signs to be placed at each 
end of the town, a gong and American 
and Canadian flags. 

The principal address of the evening 
was by Dean Lawson who spoke on: 
“What Kiwanis Means.” 

Three former lieutenant governors 
were present—Ferdinand Voiland, Jr. 
(now district secretary); R. T. Nichols 
of Hiawatha; and H. L. Chambers of 
Lawrence. All three said that this was 
one of the most successful charter night 
meetings they had ever attended. 

The officers and directors of the High- 
land club are: President—Harold J. 
Warren; Vice President—Cornelius G. 
Ukena; Secretary-Treasurer Roy A. 
Noll; Directors—E. S. Derrick, Ray 
Meidinger, C. M. Rankin, H. W. Stew- 
art, George Tomson, Fenn Ward and 
C. E. Wickstrom. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

HE Kiwanis Club of Angeles Mesa, 
Angeles, California, celebrated 
the presentation of its charter at an 
inter-club dinner meeting on December 
6. The new club is sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Inglewood. 

The charter night program included 
the call to order by the toastmaster, 
Vernon P. Spencer, former lieutenant 
governor; the invocation by the Rev. T. 
P. Smith of the new club; community 


was 


Los 





singing led by H. Park Arnold of the 
Glendale club; the induction of Roger 
B. Marshall as 1939 lieutenant governor 
of Division I, with 1938 lieutenant gov- 
ernor Clark Sellers presiding; the 
presentation of various gifts to the 
new club—an American flag by Past 
President Tim Lynch of the South West, 
Los Angeles club; a Canadian flag by 
1938 President Carl Van Zant of the 
Wilshire club; a club banner by 1938 
President James R. Ford of the Los 
Angeles club; a bell and gavel by 1938 
President John Fate of the Inglewood 
club; a guest book by 1938 President 
Everett Boynton of the Santa Monica 
club. 

The presentation of the charter was 
made by 1938 District Governor Fred 
Ewing, acceptance being made by Presi- 
dent P. A. Foster. Dancing and a floor 
show concluded a most enjoyable eve- 
ning. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Angeles Mesa, Los Angeles, 
club: President, P. A. Foster; Vice 
President, Walter C. Heineman; Secre- 
tary, Albert C. Mispagel; Treasurer, 
Walter Lawshe; Directors—Art Par- 
rish, Elbert M. Butts, Theo. P. Smith, 
Robert R. LaBriola, Berge Lion, Fred 
E. Bradford and W. Arden Fate. 


MICHIGAN 
HE Michigan District in 1938, coached 
by that progressive governor, Glad- 
win H. Lewis of Traverse City, played 
a great and winning game in all depart- 
ments—membership, attendance and 


finance. The same district, under the 
gallant leadership of its new coach, 


Governor Nelse S. Knudsen of Pontiac, 
promises to maintain, possibly acceler- 
ate, its forward drive through the 
months of 1939. 

District Governor Knudsen is off to a 
flying start. Already he has filled many 
Kiwanis dates and has spread much 
Kiwanis inspiration and enthusiasm. 

Division I, under the direction of its 
lieutenant governor, Robert M. Kay, 
held a divisional conference in High- 
land Park on December 2. It was well 
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attended and impressively successful. 
The leading speakers were 1939 District 
Governor Knudsen, District Secretary- 
Treasurer Forney W. Clement, former 
International Trustee Claude A. Dock, 
Past District Governors Joseph G. 
Prance and Donald A. Johnston; C. 
Wilford Wilson, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Attendance; 
1938 Lieutenant Governor Frank L. 
Pierce, Judge Adolph F. Marschner and 
Nicholas Salowich. All nine clubs in 
the division were represented. 

The Kiwanis Club of Central Detroit 
held its seventh annual reception in 
honor of the incoming and outgoing offi- 


cers of the Michigan District at its 
meeting place on December 12. The 


1938 club president, Gerald S. Black, 
presided and Past President Floyd W. 
Adams of the club and the father of the 
annual honor-the-district-officers idea 
was the gracious master of ceremonies. 
District Governor Knudsen was the 
main speaker. District Secretary Cle- 
ment gave a striking demonstration of 
brevity in his speech of exactly seven 
potent words. Dr. Marshall Reed de- 
livered the invocation, Albert Dunham 


led the singing and Kiwanian Jack 
Rosevear and his orchestra furnished 
music. 


Among the other special guests were 
Past District Governors Johnston and 
Prance, former International Trustee 
Dock, former Lieutenant Governors 
Frank L. Pierce and Charles W. Mac- 
Kenzie and 1939 Lieutenant Governors 
Robert M. Kay, Tim Cotter, Ray W. 
Hall, Joseph H. Alexanian, Edwin A. 
Schrader, Alton Noe and Clarence B. 
Dawe. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CCORDING to reports received the 
mid-winter training school held in 
Denver, Colorado, on December 4-5 
was the largest ever held in the district. 
There were members present from ail 
but two clubs in the district. From the 
opening of the conference on Sunday 
night with a splendid address by W. D. 
Armentrout, vice president of the Colo- 





A view of the charter night banquet meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Angeles Mesa, Los Angeles, California. 
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rado State College of Education. at 
Greeley, Colorado, on the “Pain of a 
New Idea” to the closing of the ses- 
sions on Monday afternoon there was 
not a dull moment. 


On Sunday afternoon prior to the of- 
ficial opening of the training school 
1939 District Governor Howard W. 
Patience of Denver and International 
Vice President Bennett O. Knudson of 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, representative 
of Kiwanis International, conducted an 
intensive training school for lieutenant 
governors-elect, the value of which ses- 
sion was greatly aided by the presence 
of many of the retiring lieutenant 
governors. 


At the Sunday night meeting the 
beautiful music of the Cripple Creek 
Victor Quartette followed by the ad- 
dress of Dr. Armentrout, combined with 
Kiwanis singing conducted by the team 
of Phelps and Bradfield, made an eve- 
ning long to be remembered. 


An innovation was the Monday morn- 
ing breakfast presided over by Past 
District Governor J. D. Parriott. Percy 
Sheppard, 1939 president of the Monte 
Vista club, delivered a splendid Ki- 
wanis message at this breakfast meet- 
ing. Then followed the district train- 
ing school which was opened with an in- 
vocation by Fred J. Cox of the Denver 
club. William Spencer, 1938 president 
of the Denver club, gave a fine talk 


after which there were the officers’ re- 
ports with 1938 District Governor 


Maple T. Har] presiding. Next was the 
installation of district officers presided 
over by Past District Governor Ir] 
Foard. 

After an address by International 
Vice President Knudson the training 
school was divided into five divisional 
conferences which proved to be very 
worth while. The final session of the 
afternoon consisted of the officers’ train- 
ing school. The presidents’ and vice- 
presidents‘ section was presided over by 
1938 Lieutenant Governor Roy Foard, 
the secretaries’ section by 1939 Secre- 
tary Earl Spencer of Pueblo, assisted 
by District Secretary John E. Gorsuch. 
The committee chairmen’s section was 
handled by Past Governor Foard. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA DISTRICT 


CHARTER was presented to the 

new Kiwanis Club of East Des 
Moines, Iowa, on December 8 at a festive 
affair held at Hotel Fort Des Moines at 
Des Moines, Iowa. The new club is 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Des 
Moines. The charter presentation was 
made by 1938 District Governor William 
C. Jarnagin of Storm Lake, Iowa, this 
being the seventh charter sdascanal in 
the district by Governor Jarnagin dur- 
ing his administration. 

This final charter presentation of the 
year in the district was attended by 
representatives of 16 clubs in Iowa 
and Nebraska. Arlo W. Palmer, 1938 
lieutenant governor, was toastmaster. 
The Rev. Melvin Hammarburg of the 
East Des Moines club gave the invoca- 
tion, 1939 President Paul S. James of 
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The Kiwanis Club of Brockton, Massachusetts, and the New England District were responsible for 

this attractive booth at the Brockton Fair which lasted for a week last fall. The 1938 fair was the 

fourth one at which this publicity and hospitality booth was sponsored jointly by the Kiwanis Club 

of Brockton and the New England District of Kiwanis International. To G. Ernest Spear of the 
Brockton club goes much credit for the success of this activity. 





At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Barbourville, Kentucky, two Boy Scouts were awarded 

Eagle badges. They were James Allen Jarvis, son of James D. Jarvis, past district governor of the 

ype ig a see District and George Albert Gross, son of John O. Gross, president of Union 

College. The Kiwanis club sponsors the Boy Scout group in Barbourville. In the photograph are, 

left to right, front row: Eagle Scout Jarvis; ( a Executive C. Acuff and Eagle Scout Gross. Back 

row: Past District ——. arvis; H. P. Sturdivant, chairman of the club’s Committee on Boys 
Girls W ork; and College President Gross. 








A charter was presented to the Kiwanis Club of East Des Moines, Iowa, at a fine inter-club meeting. 


Above, left to right: 1938 Lieutenant Governors Howard A. Miller, Marshalltown, Iowa, and Arlo 

Palmer, Oskaloosa, Iowa; President Floyd M. Burgeson of the East Des Moines club; 1939 Presi- 

dent Paul James of the sponsoring club, Des Moines; 1938 District Governor William C, Jarnagin 
of Storm Lake, Iowa; and District Secretary B. L. Holton of Waterloo, Iowa. 
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This picture was taken at the annual 4-H Club Achievement nog sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Elmira, New York. Before it was taken the boys and 


girls, numbering about 700, were entertained at a theater party 
school. 


the sponsoring club gave the address of 
welcome and Charles Hummell of the 
same club led the singing, with Mrs. 
Hummell at the piano. Howard A. 
Miller of Marshalltown, Iowa, 1938 lieu- 
tenant governor, called the roll. The 
principal address of the evening was 
by Dr. Charles Durden of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, whose subject was “Flames 
Over the World.” His speech was en- 
thusiastically received. 

In addition to the charter, the new 
club was presented with a gong and 
gavel by President James on behalf of 
the Des Moines club; American and Ca- 
nadian flags by District Secretary- 
Treasurer B. L. Holton on behalf of 
the Waterloo, Iowa, club; a Kiwanis 
banner by J. C. Neff, 1938 president of 
the Ames, Iowa, club; and a shield by 
Eugene Burton, 1938 president of the 
Newton, Iowa, club. Secretary-Treas- 
urer Rudolph E. Anderson accepted the 
gifts on behalf of the East Des Moines 
club. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the new club: President—Floyd 
M. Burgeson; Vice President—Melvin 
Hammarberg; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Rudolph E. Anderson; Directors—Roy 
W. S. Dahlstrom, B. L. Ofterdinger, 
Paul R. Hanson, Vernon A. Gustafson, 
Thad A. Minassian, Jay A. Mitchell and 


Russell E. Johnson. 


y the Kiwanis club, from which they marched through the city to luncheon in the high 
tere they enjoyed a program in the afternoon. 


Section of Forest Preserve Named 
“Kiwanis Woods” 


S A result of the petition on the 
A part of 21 clubs in Cook County 
(Illinois-Eastern-Iowa District) 
and subsequent meetings with the of- 
ficials of the Cook County Forest Pre- 
serve District, a 40-acre section of 
Deer Grove Forest Preserve east of 
Quentin’s Road known as Camp Rein- 
berg is now named “Kiwanis Woods.” 
The action by the 21 clubs started 
early in 1938 when these clubs asked 
that such a section be so named and 
that Kiwanis clubs be permitted to aid 
the forest preserve district by the ad- 
dition of adequate housing to take 
eare of the really under-privileged 
children of the county, selected by 
county agencies, for ten-day outings. 
The Department of Public Welfare 
takes care of the selection—waifs of 
the streets, wards of the Juvenile 
Court, from among relief clients, etc., 
and also takes care of the personnel 
needed at such a camp. 
Changing the name of this section 
to “Kiwanis Woods’ was granted be- 
cause of the record of activity that 


Kiwanis enjoys. It was adopted last 
December 2, when Capt. Charles G, 
Sauers, general superintendent of the 
Forest Preserve District, addressed 
representatives of the Chicago and 
Cook County Kiwanis clubs on this 
project. The clubs have no definite 
obligation to meet and any funds 
raised to construct buildings will be 
by donation plus the federal aid that 
will be asked, CCC labor, facilities of 
the Forest Preserve District, ete. The 
construction of some 10 or 12 buildings 
is contemplated. 

Clubs active in this project are: 
Forest Park, Berwyn, Brookfield, La- 
Grange, Franklin Park, Melrose Park, 
Ravenswood, Lake View, Mid-Town, 
Oak Park, Archer Road, Northwest 
Chicago, Hyde Park, Englewood, 
Northwest Town, Grand-Harlem Dis- 
trict, West Side, South Central, North 
Town, North Shore and Lincoln Park. 

Immediate -Past President Fred B. 
Roos of the Forest Park club, former 
member of the State Legislature, is 
chairman of the committee in charge. 





At left: Some of the yey aves 3 from the city schools of Florence, South Carolina, for whom the Kiwanis club has furnished glasses or 


pooxeced tonsil operations. In the 


round is the club’s Committee on Under-Privileged Child. Left to right—Henry Dickman, chairman, Jack Wright, 


. Allen, Jr., Haskell Thomas and McTyre Gilbert. At right, seated, are five deserving lads who, through the Kiwanis club, enjoyed a week’s out- 


ing at Boy Scout Camp Coker last summer. 


Standing are the Under-Privileged Child Committee members. 
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Aberdeen, South Dakota, Inaugurates 
Fine Tree-Planting Project 


dertook a tree-planting project in 

the Brown County rural and village 
schools last year which started in Feb- 
ruary and was completed in April. M. 
F. Tostlebe, faculty member of the local 
college and a member of the Kiwanis 
Committee on Agriculture and director 
of the tree-planting program, acted as 
chairman of the committee in charge 
during this work. The plans developed 
were largely through his efforts with 
the aid of the other members of the com- 
mittee. 

As a starting point there were 247 
letters mailed to all the school board 
members in Brown County which com- 
prises 84 Boards which supervise a total 
of 140 rural and village schools. The 
letter outlined the project and em- 
phasized the need of trees in the school 
yards to break the barrenness of them 
and add to the general beauty of the 
school grounds. There were five major 
points included in the letter which were 
made a part of the program. Briefly, 
they are as follows: 

1. Limiting the number of trees to be 
planted so that they might be well 
eared for rather than planting a 
large number of trees and having 
them neglected. 

2. Emphasizing to the children that 
it would be their responsibility to 
care for the trees. This was em- 
phasized in that the trees must be 
cared for if they are to grow, and 
it would develop a tree conserva- 
tion consciousness on the part of 
the students. 

3. That the work involved would not 
work any hardship on them es- 
pecially, if the work were rotated. 
In those cases where the children 
were too young to do a reasonably 
good job, the responsibility would 


Tex: Kiwanis Club of Aberdeen un- 


fall on the adults. 

4. Protecting the trees from livestock. 
The encouraging of fencing of the 
school yard for this purpose where 
the fence is not already in place. 

5. Because of soil formation, careful 
consideration was given to this fac- 
tor before trees were planted as in 
some cases it was known that they 
would not readily grow and de- 
velop. 

Attached to this letter was a card on 
which were asked certain pertinent 
questions as to the information relative 
to whether or not the school wished to 
be entered in the project, whether or 
not the Board would attempt to interest 
the children in the care of the trees, cer- 
tain information as to whether or not 
the school yards were fenced, etc. The 
questions on this card were answered by 
those schools interested and returned to 
the committee. It was surprising to see 
the response given and the large num- 
ber of trees that were asked for; how- 
ever, every effort was made to meet the 
requirements of each school, and there 
was no case where this was not done. 

The project was really divided into 
two parts, the first one being that of 
having the holes dug and the second the 
actual planting of the trees. The work 
on the digging of the holes was started 
in the middle of March, and the tree 
planting actually started on April 12 
and was completed on April 14. Aid in 
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Directly above: A typical tree-plantin 
the program of the Kiwanis Club o 





scene in connection with 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Upper right: A typical rural school which entered the Aberdeen 

club’s tree-planting program. 


the digging of the holes 
and the planting of the 
trees was solicited from 
the National Youth As- 
sociation, and they read- 
ily responded and codp- 
erated in a fine way all 
through the program. 
Transportation for the 
N.Y.A. workers to and 
from the various proj- 
ects was furnished by 
the various members of 
the Kiwanis club. The 
best of codperation was 
also received from the 
various interested de- 
partments in the city of 
Aberdeen, namely, the 
Street, Water and Park 
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Departments. Fine codperation was 
also furnished by the Northern States 
Teachers College, the County Commis- 
sioners, and the County Superintendent 
of Schools. Without the aid of these 
various institutions, it would have been 
impossible to complete a project of this 
size without a great outlay of cash on 
the part of the Kiwanis club. 


Some of the more important statistics 
in connection with this program are as 
follows: There were 45 schools actually 
participating, 40 of which were one- 
room rural schools and 5 village schools. 
There was a total of 1270 holes dug and 
1270 trees planted. The different kinds 
of trees were: 450 cottonwoods, 350 
green ash, 220 Chinese elm, and 250 
American elm. The school farthest 
from Aberdeen which participated was 
45 miles away. The total miles traveled 
in connection with this program were 
3400; 2800 of these were traveled by 24 
Kiwanians through the use of their per- 
sonal cars in transporting the N.Y.A. 
boys to and from the various locations. 
There were 50 N.Y.A. boys used on this 
project, and the total hours of labor 
involved were 2114. The total out-of- 
pocket cash spent from the Kiwanis 
Treasury was about $38.00. The green 
ash trees were secured along the James 
River ten miles east of Aberdeen at 
practically no cost, and all other trees 
were secured at a very reasonable figure 
from the local nursery. 


When the program was first started 
President Hutter sent a letter to prac- 
tically all of the presidents and agricul- 
tural chairman in the Minnesota-Da- 
kotas District as well as to interested 
officers in the district. This letter out- 
lined the program and attached to it 
was a rather lengthy memorandum 
dealing with the directions for tree 
planting, the care of trees, time to 
plant, and the suggested type of trees 
to plant. This was done with the thought 
that it might stimulate a similar pro- 
gram in other clubs, furnish them with 
the benefit of the plan which had been 
developed, and also with the definite in- 
formation on tree culture. 


It is the intention of the club at the 
present time to send a letter in the 
middle of summer to each school board 
where these trees have been planted in 
order to again remind it of the care 
which should be given the trees. Con- 
sideration is also being given to furnish- 
ing a certificate to each school to be 
framed and hung in the school room, 
stating that that particular school has 
cooperated in the tree-planting program 
sponsored by the Aberdeen Kiwanis 
club. This certificate would carry the 
signatures of the president and secre- 
tary as well as the official Kiwanis em- 
blem. The purpose of this, of course, 
is to definitely establish the project as 
one sponsored by Kiwanis, and may 
serve as a constant reminder to the 
schools to give continued care to these 
groves during the growing stage. 
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Sheffield, Alabama, 


Has Active Committees 


The club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child assisted W. T. Archer, 
president of the Alabama Society for 
Crippled Children, in putting on a ticket 
sale for the recent Sheffield-Deshler 
football game. The largest crowd in 
the history of sports in the tri-cities 
saw this game, the gross gate being 
$1,316.50. This was divided three ways 
after the expenses of the game were 
deducted. Deshler won the game this 
year, while Sheffield won last year. 

The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work is continuing to assist the Shef- 
field band which is making fine prog- 
ress. It made its first appearance be- 
fore the public at the Sheffield-Deshler 
game and its supporters are very much 
encouraged over the fine progress of the 
band. 


Fine Vocational Guidance Programs 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance made plans for two splendid eve- 
ning meetings which were held at the 
high school, one on Retail Merchandis- 
ing, the other on Engineering. Members 
of the committee secured panel speakers 
for each of the meetings and other mem- 
bers took charge of publicity. At the 
first meeting on Retail Merchandising 
there were present approximately 30 
pupils and parents. A member of the 
club, who is manager of a department 
store in the city, acted as chairman, dis- 
cussing the general field of retail 
merchandising. At the conclusion of 
his talk questions were asked by the 
students and parents regarding differ- 
ent phases of activity in this field. Other 
members of the panel were representa- 
tives of a food store, and of a specialty 
store and a man in charge of window 
trimming and advertising in a depart- 
ment store. 

The second meeting on Engineering 
had an attendance of between 50 and 60 
students and parents. A Kiwanian, 
manager of the Colorado Interstate Gas 
Company, acted as chairman of the 
panel and made the general presentation 
on the subject of Engineering. Archi- 
tecture was combined with engineering 
and this subject was reported by a 
Kiwanian who is an architect. The 


CLUB 


ACTIVITIES | 


City Manager, also a Kiwanian, report- 
ed the field of civil engineering and a 
representative of the city utilities re- 
ported the field of electrical engineering. 
Mechanical engineering was discussed 
by the chairman of this panel. There 
was a lively discussion during the half- 
hour period for that purpose following 
the general talk. 


South Side, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Sponsors Ninth Annual Boy Scout Rally 


More than 500 Boy Scouts from 23 
troops participated in the ninth annual 
rally of the South District of the St. 
Louis Scout Council, which has been 
sponsored for each of the nine years by 
the Kiwanis Club of South Side, St. 
Louis. 

The rally opened at eight o’clock in 
the morning with an inspection tour of 
the Barracks, followed by an exhibition 
of drills and tent-pitching by soldiers 
of the post. In the afternoon, the 
Scouts were occupied with contests in 
mapping, signaling, first aid, fire by 








One of the members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Gowanda, New York, presented a 4-H club boy 
with a registered Holstein bull calf. The above 
photograph shows the boy, Donald Dewey, re- 
ceiving the registration papers from 1938 Presi- 
dent Charles J. Richards. Others in the photo- 
graph, Albert L. Mentley, chairman of the club's 
Committee on Agriculture, second from left, and 
1938 Treasurer Stanley A. Neilson. 
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friction and flint and steel, and other 
Scout handicrafts. 
Other features of the campfire were 


a talk by the Rev. Charles C. Wilson 
and music by a Boy Scout troop. 

The rally came to a close with an 
evening campfire at which 1938 Presi- 
dent Russel E. Vierheller of the South 
Side club presented streamer awards 
to various troops for proficiency dis- 
played in the afternoon. 


Ripley, Ohio, Supports 
a 4-H Baby Beef Club 


The Kiwanis club staged a very suc- 
cessful project in the 4-H baby beef ciub 
comprising 39 boys and one girl, who 
through nine months’ efforts and care 
under the direction of the county agri- 
cultural agent, culminated a major proj- 
ect in all departments of boys’ and 
girls’ vocational guidance and under- 
privileged child work. 

After the calves of the 4-H club mem- 
bers had been fed for nine months they 
were brought to Ripley for the farmers’ 
festival, which not only displayed the 
calves, but also corn, tobacco and quilts. 
Prizes were awarded amounting to over 
$300 which was underwritten by Ki- 
wanians. During the three days’ ac- 
tivities over 10,000 persons visited Rip- 
ley. Calves were judged and were sold 
at public auction and a corn-husking 
contest and other money-making proj- 
ects at the festival netted the Kiwanis 
club nearly $300 for under-privileged 
child work. 


Fifth Annual Apple Day 
at Valley City, North Dakota 


A special committee of 12 made ar- 
rangements for and conducted the club’s 
fifth annual Apple Day sale held recent- 
ly. The sale, which lasted from eight 
o’clock in the morning to nine in the 
evening, was conducted on the streets of 
Valley City from sale booths in charge 
of the Kiwanians’ wives. Mrs. V. W. 
Emanuel, wife of Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Emanuel, was chairman of the la- 
dies’ group. Girls from the high schools 
of the city worked in teams of twos to 
canvass the street pedestrians. Commit- 
tee members took orders for apples in 
box and half-box lots. 

The sale was widely advertised in the 
Valley City newspapers during the week 
preceding the sale. Jay P. Katz was 
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general committee chairman and he had 
the codperation of not only the club 
members and the assisting high school 
students but of the Kiwanis Scout 
Troop made up of 58 boys. 

The net proceeds of the sale were 
over $121. 


Thomaston, Georgia, Sponsors 


4-H Club Beef Calf Project 


The Committee on Agriculture of the 
Thomaston club sponsored during the 
winter and spring of 1937 the Upson 
County 4-H Beef Calf Club. The boys 
started the feeding of their calves on 
November 1, 1937, and fed them for 206 
days, which brought the contest to a 
close during the latter part of April, 
1938. 

This was the first time that the 4-H 
club boys of this county had attempted 
the fattening of beef calves. There were 
13 Hereford and two Angus calves in 
the contest. At the beginning of the 
contest the average weight of the calves 
was around 500 pounds. At the end of 
the feeding period several of them 
weighed approximately 950 pounds and 
all of them had made good gains. 

When the feeding period was over 
the Kiwanis club’s Committee on Agri- 
culture sponsored a calf show and se- 
cured attractive prizes from Thomaston 
merchants to increase the boys’ interest 
in the contest. During this time mem- 
bers of the committee visited the boys 
and offered advice and encouragement 
and always had small groups of the boys 
as guests at the regular club meetings. 
As a result of this association and co- 
operation the Kiwanians and the 4-H 
club boys developed a keen interest in 
beef production and there also devel- 
oped a much closer feeling and under- 
standing between the two groups. The 
Kiwanis club feels that the sponsoring 
of this 4-H club project has had a very 
wholesome effect upon bringing the 
community’s town people and country 
people to a better understanding of each 
other. 

After the calf show was over the 
calves were taken to Macon where they 
were shown in competition with entries 
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The Kiwanis Club of Greensboro, North Carolina, sponsored its annual farm tour of Guilford County. 
Above, the Kiwanians and their guests look over colts at one of the farms. 


from 30 other counties in Middle 
Georgia. Members of the Thomaston 
club attended this show to prove their 
interest. Agricultural Agent S. B. 
Adair is chairman of the Thomaston 
club’s Committee on Agriculture. 


Greensboro, North Carolina, 
Sponsors Farm Meetings 


The Committee on Agriculture of the 
Kiwanis Club of Greensboro has recent- 
ly sponsored two very successful farm 
meetings held out in the country with 
the farmers. The first meeting was 
held in the Center Church community. 
The Kiwanians and their ladies and 
the farmers and their ladies assembled 
at five o’clock for games and other re- 
creation and a bountiful picnic supper. 

The second farmers’ meeting was 
held in connection with the annual farm 
tour of Guilford County held the end of 
August. This tour has been an annual 
affair in the county. Farmers and 
other people who are interested in 
farming visit a number of different 
farms on this tour which have been suc- 
cessful in some particular phase of 








Participants, with their entries, and spectators at the 4-H club beef calf show sponsored by the 
iwanis Club of Thomaston, Georgia. 


farming or farm enterprise. At the 
end of the day the Kiwanians and 
their wives have a picnic supper and 
games together. In this last tour 250 
farmers and their wives participated. 

Another recent activity of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Greensboro was the 
sending of the demonstration 4-H Club 
team to the state contest in Raleigh. 
The Kiwanians paid all expenses of this 
trip. The team gave its demonstration 
at the last farmers’ meeting sponsored 
by the Kiwanis club. 


Ashtabula, Ohio, Recognized 
for Civic Projects 


The Kiwanis Club of Ashtabula has 
added to a long list of important civic 
projects by providing a fund of $350 
with which to furnish a room in a new 
wing of the Ashtabula General Hos- 
pital. 

The club is widely known through 
Northeastern Ohio for its sponsorship 
the past ten years of a fresh air camp 
for children. Each summer 50 boys 
and girls are cared for during a period 
of six to eight weeks. All are under- 
nourished and under-weight and all 
who attend the camp have been tuber- 
cular contacts. In all of the ten years 
the club has sponsored this project not 
a boy or girl who attended the camp 
has contracted tuberculosis. 


The camp is operated by the Ash- 
tabula County Public Health Associa- 
tion, but is maintained by the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Ashtabula, Geneva and Con- 
neaut. The camp site was partially 
landscaped recently and new equip- 
ment was installed. It is planned to 
construct an additional building in the 
near future. This will increase the 
camp’s capacity to 75 boys and girls. 

Several members of the Ashtabula 
club recently completed a series of 
motion pictures showing scenes at the 
camp, methods of caring for the chil- 
dren and how they are transported to 
and from the camp. These pictures 
will be shown in the schools and before 
service clubs and women’s organiza- 
tions. 
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Helena, Montana, 
Moves Monument 

The first aviator to fly over the Con- 
tinental Divide was Cromwell Dixon. 
He flew from Helena over to a little 
settlement at Blossburg and back. Three 
days later he hit a power line in Spo- 
kane and was killed. A monument was 
erected in his honor at the state fair 
grounds and had since been so neglected 
that the plaque could not be read when 
discovered. The Kiwanis club had the 
monument moved to the airport and had 
the monument and plaque cleaned. It 
can now be generally seen and the club 
hopes that the monument will be an 
inspiration to the young flyers of 
today. 


Milton, Florida, Has 
Impressive List of Achievements 

The club’s County Fair Committee 
recently raised $2400 for purchase of 
the site and erection of a permanent 
Fair Building and Gymnasium com- 
bined. 

The Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child had a fish fry and raised $75 for 
a milk fund by serving supper at 25 
cents per plate. The Kiwanis club fur- 
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As is its usual custom, the Kiwanis Club of xr: Maryland, held its annual Thanks- 


iving meeting mao with the Rotary Club, at w t J 
<iwanis club presented the Rotary club with a beautiful bronze plaque, 
These annual meetings are always very well attended and good fellow- 
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ship always prevails 
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The monument to Cromwell Dixon which was 
cleaned and moved to the airport by the Kiwanis 
Club of Helena, Montana. 


nished approximately 1500 half pints 
of milk per month to children of the 
Milton and Bagdad schools. 

The club also donated a generous 
amount to the Exchange Club of Pen- 
sacola to assist in the erection of a 
contagious disease hospital to house an 
iron lung. 


Charleston, South Carolina, Inaugur- 
ates a New Idea in Program Planning 


The Kiwanis Club of Charleston, 
South Carolina, is rightfully enthu- 
siastic about its programs scheduled 
for the first half of 1939. It was John 
M. Rivers, a member of the club and 
manager of a radio station in Charles- 
ton, who took time out from his re- 
sponsibilities in preparing his radio 
programs to set up a schedule for the 
first 26 meetings of the Kiwanis club. 


pointed out that be- 
cause Charleston is not 
well known it is some- 
what difficult to attract 
certain desirable types 
of business to it but that 
when the message is de- 
livered, the attractive- 
ness of Charleston as a 
market is at once recog- 
nized, He pointed out 
further that no commu- 
nity can prosper unless 
each member of the com- 
munity becomes an ac- 
tive salesman. The pur- 
pose of the Kiwanis pro- 
grams, therefore, is to 
educate the members of 
the Kiwanis club, their 
associations and through 
them the entire community to the end 


that when a Charlestonian meets a 
stranger he or she will be able to an- 
swer intelligently the questions asked 
concerning the city. 

The club’s first program in 1939 
was devoted exclusively to explaining 
the new plan to the membership. Each 
Kiwanian assigned to a particular topic 
during the six months will be expected 
to either prepare the talk himself or 
to get the best-known authority avail- 
able to make the address. Fifteen min- 
utes will be the time limit set for all 
speeches. A few of the program topics 
for the coming months are as follows: 
The Charleston Navy Yard; Public Af- 
fairs in the City of Charleston; 
Charleston’s Tourist Bureaus and Busi- 
ness; An Analysis of Charleston’s 
Charity Set-Up, Public and Private; 
Charleston’s Music, Past and Present; 
and Charleston and Its Relation to Air 
Commerce. 








Above are members of the Kiwanis Club of Tarboro, North Carolina, with their guests of the 


the Elias and Company 


ugoslavic serenaders. 


The Kiwanis Club underwrote the Collins 


evening, 
festival which was held recently, the funds from which will be used by the Kiwanis Club to operate 


its tuberculosis preventorium next summer at the old county hospital. 
At the left behind the first 
ust back of the third young lady from the left is 1939 


for 22 children very successfully last summer. 
tary M. J. Moye. 5 


The Kiwanians operated it 
oung ow, is 1938 Secre- 
resident William J. Bate- 


man and at his left is 1938 President John R. Youngblood. 
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Tujunga, California, Makes 
an Attendance Record 


The accompanying group picture of 
the members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Tujunga, California, was taken at a 
regular meeting in November, the oc- 
casion of the club’s hundredth con- 
secutive meeting of one hundred per- 
cent attendance. Every individual at- 
tendance had been a legitimate one 
and there had been no special meet- 
ings or bedside gatherings by the sick, 
either in a home or hospital. Perhaps 
the Tujunga slogan, ‘The highest, 
driest, healthiest spot in the City of 
Los Angeles’ played some part in 
the fact that Tujunga members have 
enjoyed unusually good health. 

In making this enviable record the 
club feels that interesting and instruc- 
tive programs have played a large 
part. Through the loyalty and gener- 
osity of the club’s pianist, Mary Hob- 
son Crowe, a member of the music fac- 
ulty of the University of Southern 
California, the club has been fortunate 
in having excellent music on many oc- 
casions. 

Following each meeting cards are 
mailed to the absentees and in addi- 
tion, each member is contacted person- 
ally prior to the deadline for make-ups. 
During the past year the Attendance 
Committee consisted of two members, 
each of whom had one-half of the mem- 
bership as his special charge. 


Hoisington, Kansas, Is 
Proud of Its Two Stars 


The Kiwanis Club of Hoisington con- 
tributed “Joe and Germaine—Sweet- 
hearts of the Air” as its offering for 
the stunt night held in the Edison Hall 
of the Power and Light Building dur- 
ing the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Dis- 
trict Convention held in Kansas City 
in October. 

While Joe and Germaine are radio 
artists of increasing renown and pop- 
ularity and are entertainers of excel- 
lent talent and accomplishment, who 
give a professional type of perform- 
ance in the rendering of their songs, 


both solos and duets, they are really 
and truly products of Hoisington and 
protégés of the Hoisington Kiwanis 
club. 


Joe Wildgen and Germaine Hasken 
are really Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wildgen 
and Joe is the son of Kiwanian Harry 
C. Wildgen of Hoisington and the broth- 
er of Kiwanian Maurice A. Wildgen of 
the Larned, Kansas, club. 


South Porcupine, Ontario, 
Has Varied Activities 


Many fine activities engage the at- 
tention of South Porcupine Kiwanians. 
Projects under way at the present time 
include a campaign to have the rail- 
road build a better and more beautiful 
station in the town; participation in 
sponsoring a huge bazaar, about which 
hundreds of letters have been written; 
the sponsorship of a skating carnival 
from which the club hopes to realize 
approximately $1000; a campaign to 
build a community hall which will cost 
approximately $40,000; and a project 
to beautify the hospital grounds. 

All these activities are in addition 
to the regular Kiwanis activities hav- 
ing to do with under-privileged chil- 
dren, etc. 


First Annual Carnival 
at Americus, Georgia 


Americus Kiwanians_ replenished 
their under-privileged child fund to the 
extent of more than $334 on two days 
last fall when they staged their first 
annual Kiwanis carnival. 


The affair was held in the large re- 
creation building at the Americus Com- 
munity Center each night, with a doll 
show and an outdoor pony ride for 
the children each afternoon. The car- 
nival included fortune teller, side show, 
cake walk, fish pond, refreshment 
stands and many similar attractions 
usually seen at a carnival. Each con- 
cession was operated by Kiwanians 
wearing paper Kiwanis hats. 

The unusual sight of physicians, 
bankers, school teachers, lawyers, busi- 
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ness men and manufacturers furnish- 
ing the ballyhoo for hot dog stands, 
side shows and the like proved a big 
attraction and large crowds attended 
both nights. A. C. Primrose, 1938 
president, wore a clown’s suit and sold 
toy balloons. So well did the carnival 
please the public that the second 
night’s receipts were greater than 
those of the opening night. 

Every member of the club had a 
part in the planning and staging of the 
affair and two of the finest results 
were the greater fellowship and in- 
terest instilled in the club. While 
those attending the carnival enjoyed 
themselves greatly, the Kiwanians had 
by far the best time of all. 

All prizes for the various games 
were donated by Americus merchants 
and by manufacturers. The Kiwanis 
carnival is firmly established as an an- 
nual event and members of other civic 
organizations have been asking, ‘“‘Why 
didn’t we think of that idea first?”’ 


Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
Conducts a Health Forum 


The Health Forum Committee of the 
Kiwanis Club of Elizabeth collaborated 
with the Council of Social Agencies in 
arranging a health forum held last fall 
at the Hotel Winfield Scott. An enthu- 
siastic and representative audience of 
approximately 135 persons attended. 
Practically all the health and welfare 
agencies of the city were represented. 

The following day the Elizabeth 
daily Journal published a complete re- 
port of the meeting, giving summaries 
of the points brought out by all of the 
speakers, and included a photograph of 
the chief speaker, Dr. J. Lynn Mahaf- 
fey, director of health, New Jersey 
State Board of Health. An editorial 
was also presented emphasizing the 
valuable contribution of the forum. 

Other speakers besides Dr. Mahaffey 
included the president of the Board 
of Health, a director of the Visiting 
Nurse Association, a representative of 
the Board of Health Commission, the 
executive secretary of the Family and 
Children’s Society, the chief of staff 
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The picture was taken on the occasion of the one hundredth consecutive meeting of one hundred per cent attendance of the Kiwanis Club of Tujunga, Cali- 


fornia. In the foreground are the various trophies of the club, including International and district attendance awards for the past two years. 


front, is Jimmy Smith with his organ. 





At the left, 
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of the Elizabeth General Hospital, the 
executive secretary of the Union 
County Tuberculosis League, the su- 
pervisors of the Service Department, 
of the Medical Department and of the 
Physical, Safety and Health Educa- 
tion Department of the public schools 
of Elizabeth, and the vice chairman of 
the Council of Social Agencies. 

The presiding officers at the meeting 
were 1938 President Conrad _ S&S. 
Weimar of the Kiwanis club and Mur- 
ray D. Welch, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. 


Coral Gables, Florida, Sponsors 
Benefit for High School Band 

The board of directors of the Coral 
Gables club recently decided to under- 
write and sponsor some means of rais- 
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Directly above: The band of the Ponce de Leon High School, Coral Gables, Florida, for 
which the Kiwanis Club of Coral Gables purchased uniforms and instruments. Top picture, 
left to right—A. O. Renuart, special chairman in charge of attendance, who guided the 
club to a 100 per cent attendance during a recent five-week month; Harry N. Rath, princi- 
pal of the Ponce de Leon High School, receiving a check for $1273 in payment of the band 
uniforms; 1938 President Louie E. Lanford; and Harold Sycle, a member of the committee 
in charge of the benefit. At right: A_line-up of the complete committee, from left to 
right—Walker McGough, William D. Fuller, Wade L. Street, Principal Harry D. Rath, 
General Chairman Andrew N. Houston, Harry Lindborg, A. O. Renuart, A. H. Kendall, 
1938 President Lanford and Karl D. Schmitz, manager of the country club of Coral Gables. 


ing sufficient money to provide instru- 
ments and uniforms for the Ponce de 
Leon High School student band. The 
Ponce de Leon High School, being 
located on the southernmost city limits, 
away from the business and residential 
sections of Coral Gables, had some- 
times been forgotten by the general 
public. 

Louie E. Lanford, 1938 president, 
appointed a committee composed of 
Andrew H. Houston, chairman, Harry 
N. Rath, principal of the school, Har- 
old D. Syele, Jack Skillman, Wade 
Street, A. O. Renuart, Karl D. Schmitz, 
J. C. Pelerim, Albert Kendall, William 
D. Fuller and Larry W. Larson, 1938 
secretary, to complete arrangements to 
secure funds for the purpose. After 
several meetings and with due consid- 
eration of the various entertainment 
being offered in the area, drives for 
the Red Cross, Everglades National 
Park, etc., it was decided by the com- 
mittee to put all their efforts into one 
big party. Accordingly, Thanksgiving 
eve was selected for a huge party and 
dance. Despite several other conflicting 
events, including a city championship 
high school football game, there were 
over 900 people at the party. 

The highlight of the evening was the 
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appearance of the student 
band, smartly turned out in 
their brilliant scarlet tunics, 
black Sam _ Browne belts, 
black trousers piped in scarlet and offi- 
cers’ capes of black and scarlet. 

A fine floor show of seven acts had 
been arranged by Kiwanian Schmitz, 
who also acted as master of ceremon- 
ies. Dancing was enjoyed in the open 
air, palm-lined, softly lighted outdoor 
patio of the country club. 

The affair reflected a large amount 
of credit on the Coral Gables club for 
their ticket-selling activities. The in- 
complete returns of the ticket sale 
amounted to over $1600. 

Splendid publicity for the party was 
handled by Kiwanian Street. This con- 
sisted of placards for merchants’ win- 
dows, hand-colored posters displayed 
on the interurban buses between Coral 
Gables and Miami, newspaper stories, 
announcements on the public address 
system at the football games preceding 
the party, spot announcements on the 
Coral Gables radio station, and stories 
in the sporting columns, with an inten- 
sive finish with pictures of the wives 
of the Kiwanians as patronesses, pic- 
tures of the school principal and fac- 
ulty, pictures of the student band 
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members and the director in the so- 
ciety and news columns of the Miami 
dailies. Ten days preceding the party, 
when the ticket sales warranted the 
move, publicity was directed toward 
making the event a Coral Gables Com- 
munity Night. 

The club is rightfully proud of the 
fact that in addition to this money- 
raising effort the club was 100 per 
cent in attendance during the month 
of the campaign, November, as well as 
during the month of December. 


Honor Given Huntington 
Park, California 


Honor was bestowed upon the Ki- 
wanis Club of Huntington Park recently 
after the seventh annual conference of 
the Los Angeles County Codrdinating 
Councils in the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Los Angeles. 

The award was received for “out- 
standing service in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency” and was pre- 
sented by Robert H. Scott, judge of 
the Juvenile Court, Los Angeles. Ki- 
wanian J. E. Wilkinson, in the absence 
of 1938 President Verne Crowl, re- 
ceived the award for the club. 

The Kiwanis club has paid for the 
services of youth leaders to work with 
boys of the Southeast District. It has 
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also made available medical and den- 
tal services to the youth of the com- 
munity and has assisted in many other 
ways in the character-building group 
work program which has been organ- 
ized under its supervision. The award 
was presented on the basis of these 
services. 

Chairman of the club’s Committee 
on Boys Work is Mayor Elmer E. Cox. 

The award was one of seven which 
was given by the Los Angeles County 
Coordinating Councils for outstanding 
services to youth. Over one hundred 
projects were considered in making 
the selections for the awards. 


Seattle, Washington, Presents 
Gavel to Yakima, Washington 


Seattle Kiwanians recently presented 
the Yakima club with a gavel made from 
a limb of the first apple tree planted in 
Washington territory. The presenta- 
tion took place at a regular luncheon 
meeting which was attended by a visit- 
ing delegation from the coast city. 

In presenting the gavel C. F. Ridell 
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Several weeks ago the Kiwanis Ciub of Brookville, Pennsylvania, entertained the members of the 
4-H Capon Club at their annual banquet. The Kiwanis Club has sponsored this Capon Club for a 
number of years and the club is growing in number and in interest under the leadership of the Kiwanis 
Club’s Committee on Agriculture made up of James Winslow, Harry Poorbaugh and Matthew Craw- 


ford. There were 55 present at the banquet, at which prizes were awarded. The capons were on 
public exhibition the day of the banquet. 
of the Seattle club offered affidavits 
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wanians that this Achievement Day 
has been repeated each year despite the 
affluent growth of the 4-H clubs. The 
high mark in attendance, however, was 
reached on Columbus Day, 1938, when 
more than 350 boys and girls from all 
parts of Fulton County were enter- 
tained and fed at the Jewish Commu- 
nity Center. 

Each of the speakers at the meeting, 
including Holton Noyes, State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Markets, 
urged a more complete understanding 
and exchange of thought between the 
two groups. The principles of Kiwanis 
were expounded to the boys and girls 
in clear, forceful terms by 1938 Vice 
President William St. Thomas. Arthur 
Naylor, 1938 president, presided. 

Following a cafeteria luncheon the 
youngsters, many of whom were making 
their first visit to the city from the 
farms on which they live, heard the 
state commissioner and others speak. 
They also contributed to the afternoon’s 
program with songs, cheers and a play- 
let. At the conclusion of the program 





from C. J. Moss of Vancouver and Don- 
ald Stewart, 1938 secretary of the Se- 
attle club, stating that the gavel was 
made from a limb taken from the tree 
in Vancouver, Washington, which was 
planted in 1824 by Dr. John McLaugh- 
lin. 

C. Roy King, first president of the 
Yakima club, and Dolph Barnett, first 
secretary, accepted the gift on behalf of 
the Yakima club. 





Gloversville, New York, Sponsors 


Annual 4-H Club Achievement Day 


Nine years ago the Kiwanis Club of 
Gloversville invited as its guests for 
luncheon 30 members of what was then 
a struggling young county 4-H club 
organization. So overwhelming was the 
popularity of this first affair with the 
youthful agriculturalists and the Ki- 














Three hundred thirty-six of the approximately 400 boys belong to the Knot-Hole gang sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Lubbock, Texas, are pictured above in various poses caught by the cameraman 


at the stadium of Texas Technical College. The boys have a diversified play program sponsored by 
the Kiwanis club during the summer, and enjoy special privileges, such as seeing free all football and 
basketball games at the college and in general haying plenty of fun. 








More than 350 4-H club boys and girls were entertained by the Kiwanis Club of Gloversville, New 
York, on the young people’s annual achievement day. The above picture shows members of the 
4-H clubs about to parade down Main Street to a movie as guests of the Kiwanis club. 


they were guests of the Kiwanis club 
at a motion picture theater. 

Members of the committee in charge 
of the affair were Leon McNair, H. T. 
Huckle, Frank A. Patten and Willard 
W. Dann. 


Support of Churches Committee 
Active at Peru, Indiana 


The Committee on the Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims was 
very active throughout the year 1938 
in the Kiwanis Club of Peru. 

The Easter season was observed by 
a suitable program held in the parlor 
of the Methodist Church, to which the 
ladies were invited. The Rev. Lonnie 
Gray, pastor of the Christian Church 
of Tipton, Indiana, delivered the lec- 
ture, using pictures he had taken in 
the Holy Land a few months previ- 
ously. 


In November a Thanksgiving pro- 
gram was arranged. The Rev. Lee 
Jackson, pastor of the Christian 


Church of the city, delivered a very 
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using as his sub- 
Meaning of 
quartet fur- 


interesting address, 
ject, “The History and 
Thanksgiving.” A male 
nished splendid music. 

With the codperation of the Miami 
County Ministerial Association, a “‘Go 
to Church Sunday’? was arranged in 
December. To disseminate the idea a 
beautiful four-color poster was placed 
in 41 churches and 52 business houses 
in the county. Dale Loomis, manager 
of the Peru theaters, codperated by 
running the following trailer one week 
each at two theaters: 


Church 

strove to meet the physical, 
mental and moral needs of 
humanity while society was 
getting organized to do it. 

Mother of modern schools, col- 
leges and universities—there- 
fore of science! 

Mother of exploration and dis- 
covery—therefore of modern 
industry and commerce! 

Mother of philanthropy—there- 

fore of hospitals, orphanages, 

asylums, refuges, homes for 
aged, Salvation Army, and 

me “T.” 

GO TO YOUR CHURCH 

SUNDAY 

tries to produce Christ-like 

character. 64,000,000 fellow 

citizens are members! You 
are indebted to it, and It 

Needs You! 

Kiwanis International. 


Your 


] 
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Boys’ Club Flourishes 
at Freeport, New York 


A full-time director has been select- 
ed to run the Freeport Boys’ Club or- 
ganized over a year ago by the Kiwanis 
club which has had the entire respon- 
sibility of sponsorship ever since. At 
the present time a movement is under 
way to have the village take over the 
work as a community project since it 
is now well established and so success- 
ful that it has got beyond the ability 
of the Kiwanians to support it alone. 

According to Lawrence L. Luther, 
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A first aid station was recently inaugurated by the Kiwanis Club of Fresno, California, which will 


sponsor and maintain the station. 


he ambulance and first aid 


workers are on 24-hour duty on 


one of the main arteries leading into the City of Fresno. 


chairman of the Kiwanis committee in 
charge, the club now has more mem- 
bers than it can handle and eventually 
membership will be limited to 100 boys 
selected on the basis of their need for 
guidance. A waiting list will be estab- 
lished for those above the quota who 
wish to join. 

The membership will be 
separated into senior and 
junior divisions with the 
facilities of the clubhouse 
which was furnished last 
year by the Kiwanis club 
available to junior mem- 
bers during the afternoon 
and to the boys of the 
senior division at night. A 
winter sports program is 
now under way with both 
junior and senior divisions 
participating. 


Children’s Field Day 
at North Olmsted, Ohio 


The Kiwanis Club of 
North Olmsted sponsored 
its second annual field day 
for the children of the vil- 
lage. 
made on this occasion to 
get away from games and 


Arrangements were of 











Members of the Kiwanis Club of New Britain, Connecticut, 


three) on a main route into the city. 


erecting a Kiwanis road sign (one of 


So well were the signs placed that not even the recent hurricane 


disturbed them. 


sports in which only the fleet of foot 
and the physically fit could take part, 
so a list was prepared that brought a 


lot of fun to the participants and 
amusement to the spectators. 
The day was given over to the en- 


tertainment of all the children of the 





Above is Ernest D. Clark of the Kiwanis Club of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, holding 19 checks which total $1,670. 
this club started to save a stated amount each week for the 
purpose of financing their trip to the district convention. 

plan has been followed for a i 


The 19 members 


The 
ur years and is very popular at 
Worcester. 


village under 15 years of age and 
there were 361 present. Ice cream and 
soft drinks were served all day free to 
the youngsters. Parents were also in- 
vited to attend and enjoy the day with 
their children. Many brought their 
basket dinners and ate together at six 
o’clock. In the evening the music de- 
partment of the Youths’ Federal Thea- 
ter put on a band and specialty concert 
for the youngsters and grown-ups. 


Sturgis, Kentucky — Sturgis has 
raised the necessary funds to purchase 
new outfits for its high school band. 


Indiana, Pennsylvania—A_ highlight 
of the club’s recent social program was 
the old-fashioned box social and barn 
dance which was attended with great 
enthusiasm by many guests. There was 
an excellent floor show and square 
dancing was a popular feature of the 
evening. 
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Vocational Guidance at Evansville, 
Indiana 


By LELAND FEIGEL, Chairman, Vocational Guidance Committee, and 
GUY NICHOLSON, Director of Guidance, Evansville Public Schools 





Aboye are the counsellors who participated in the vocational guidance activities of the Kiwanis Club 
of Evansville, Indiana. 


OCATIONAL guidance is more 
V tian an objective with the Ki- 

wanis Club of Evansville, Indi- 
ana. It is a functioning program. Each 
year nearly five thousand boys and 
girls in the public high schools of 
Evansville select the vocations they 
want to know more about. Girls as 
well as boys make choices; Kiwanis 
supplies the speakers to discuss these 
choices. Most of the speakers come 
from the classifications within the club. 
A few, however, particularly those 
needed to discuss vocational oppor- 
tunities for women, are invited from 
the business and professional ranks of 
the city. 

Each of the three city high schools 
serves as host to its speakers on differ- 
ent days. All speakers scheduled for 
one school appear at that school on the 
same day at the same time. The student 
body separates into as many groups 
as there are speakers, each group being 
made up of students interested in a 
particular occupation. Each group has 
a separate room, separate faculty spon- 
sor or sponsors, and a separate student 
chairman. 

The Evansville schools have four- 
year high schools, grades 9 through 12. 
All four grades, the freshmen as well 
as the upper classes, participate in the 
program. The school authorities be- 
lieve both boys and girls should begin 
early in their high school career to 
think about their occupational future. 
For that reason no distinction is made 
between the classes or between the 
sexes. 

The various occupations which are 
selected for discussion are determined 
by vote of the students themselves. 
Because of that fact, the number of 
vocations selected by any one high 
school, or the particular vocation itself 


is determined solely by the wishes of 
the student body. Uniformity of selec- 
tion in all three schools is never 
achieved except as a coincidence. Two 
weeks before the scheduled program 
for each high school a list of approxi- 
mately on hundred occupations is 
mimeographed and presented to each 
student. From this list each student 
selects the vocation he prefers to hear 
discussed. If his choice is not on the 
mimeographed list, he is permitted to 
insert his preference. As a matter of 
administrative expediency, speakers 
are not secured for groups of less than 
ten. Students who are disappointed 
because of this fact, are encouraged to 
attend some other discussion. Their 
original desire is satisfied in the ma- 
jority of cases through a scheduled 
interview which is arranged for them. 

There is no attempt made to dictate 
the specific method by which facts 
about an occupation shall be given. 
Consequently, some _ speakers’ use 
charts, graphs, and other visual aids. 
While method is not of primary con- 
cern, the complete coverage of all 
phases of an occupation is important. 
Each speaker, therefore, is asked to 
incorporate in his discussion some 
statements about the disadvantages as 
well as the advantages of his respec- 
tive field of employment, and to de- 
scribe the training necessary to enter 
the occupation. He is also asked to 
discuss the financial rewards that might 
be expected. 

In order to help the speakers organ- 
ize their material and also to assure 
that each discussion will touch upon 
all facts which are considered essential, 
the Guidance office sends to each par- 
ticipant an outline which may be used 
as a guide. 

The discussions last for about twen- 
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ty-five minutes and are followed by 
fifteen minutes of open forum. Many 
questions are asked because each 
group is made up of students who have 
personally selected this vocation as 
the one which holds for them the most 
interest. Few speakers have satisfied 
all demands by the time the alloted 
period is over. 

As a result of these various presen- 
tations, the ambitions of many students 
are definitely deflated. Perhaps the 
program could not be considered suc- 
cessful if that situation did not result. 
It is far better to change vocational 
plans while no economic loss is suf- 
ered. If maladjustments are discov- 
ered after graduation and if they in- 
volve resigning one job and the finding 
of another, both the individual and 
society stands a good chance to lose. 

On the other hand the ambitions of 
other students are stimulated and they 
receive a more comprehensive picture 
of the specialized phases of a particu- 
lar field of work. For those students 
definitely interested the speakers or 
the Guidance Committee arrange a 
private conference at the business ad- 
dress of the speakers. Not only is a 
first-hand inspection of the vocation 
possible but many personal problems 
can be more successfully answered by 
means of the interview. 

Naturally a large part of the suc- 
cess of this project depends upon the 
speakers. The Kiwanis Guidance Com- 
mittee in codperation with the guidance 
director of the public schools selects 
men and women whose leadership and 
success in their vocation is acknowl- 
edged in the community and whose 
ability to present the facts about the 
field of work they represent is gener- 
ally known. Through experience the 
committee has found there is a certain 
knack needed to present a discussion 
to high school boys and girls in a way 
that is interesting and understandable. 
Attention to this detail has assured a 
successful program. 


Wilmington, Delaware—The Kiwanis 
Club of Wilmington celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary at a fine meet- 
ing to which the ladies and all former 
Kiwanians were invited. Twelve of the 
13 living past presidents were present 
and I. Weaver Eby, first president, was 
master of ceremonies. The speaker of 
the day was Dr. Williard Glenn Purdy, 
who has been active in Kiwanis for 
many years. 


LaGrange, Illinois —The Kiwanis 
Club of LaGrange took an active part 
in arranging the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Lyons Town- 
ship High School, located in that city. 
Many Kiwanians served on committees 
and the affair proved to be the biggest 
event of that character ever held in 
LaGrange, alumni and former mem- 
bers of the faculty coming from all 
parts of the country to attend the 
celebration. A handsome Kiwanis float, 
the most elaborate in the parade, at- 
tracted much favorable comment. 





An Under-Privileged Child Campaign 


By PHILIP STEIN 


Chairman, Committee on Under-Privileged Child, Kiwanis Club of 
Schraalenburgh Valley, New Jersey 


HE Committee on Under-Privileged 

Child of the Kiwanis Club of 

Schraalenburgh Valley, New Jer- 
sey, at the beginning of last year set 
up a census system which has proved 
very satisfactory. Cards with accom- 
panying letters of explanation concern- 
ing the selection of under-privileged 
children, were sent to Kiwanians, 
nurses, school authorities, service and 
civic clubs, welfare societies, child 
agencies, social clubs and various pri- 
vate individuals. The cards had spaces 
for the child’s name, address, age and 
particular need. When the cards were 
returned bearing this information they 
were filed in duplicate, one in alpha- 
betical order and the other according 
to the needs listed, such as clothes, 
milk, medical or dental attention, etc. 
This gave the committee a composite 
picture of the under-privileged child 
in this locality, enabling it to estimate 
the financial requirements and also to 
plan its work well in advance. An ad- 
ditional function of this file is to pro- 
vide other Kiwanis committees with a 
source of information for other com- 
mittee work such as vocational guid- 
ance, boys and girls work, ete. 

Upon studying the census results one 
fact was very obvious—that there was 
a crying need for someone outside the 
child’s family to give advice and coun- 
sel. A sub-committee known as the 
Child Guidance Committee was then 
established under the leadership of 
Walter Lenrow, Scout Commissioner. 
The duty of this committee is to act 
in a Big Brother capacity to children 
needing this help, also to act as coun- 
sellor to delinquent children. 

As part of its work last year the 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
supplied medical and dental materials 
to the needy. These supplies consisted 
of toothbrushes, dentifrices, cod liver 
oil concentrates, calcium tablets, etc. 
Clothing was provided, notably shoes 
and gymnasium sneakers. Many chil- 
dren were relieved of aching molars 
and several temporary fillings were in- 


serted. The club also obtained educa- 
tional booklets from the insurance 
companies which were distributed 


among parents. A collection of about 
70 pamphlets covering every phase of 
child health and guidance was pre- 
sented to the public library. 

As a means of obtaining funds for 
its work the committee sponsored a 
basketball team made up of members 
of the club. A game was played with 


the team of the boys’ club sponsored 
by the Kiwanians and a good sum was 
realized for the under-privileged child 
fund. 

The major activity of the committee 


during the year was “Kiwanis Under- 
Privileged Child Week.’’ Proclamations 
were obtained from the mayors of the 
two towns from which the Kiwanis 
club draws its membership, Bergenfield 
and Dumont. These proclamations 
called attention to the fine work that 
the Kiwanis club is doing for under- 
privileged children, proclaimed the 
week as “UPC Week” and called upon 
the people of the Valley to support 
the movement. A letter was obtained 
from Governor A. Harry Moore (a 
Kiwanian) also calling for support. 
After official recognition was given, 
the chairman of the committee ap- 
peared before a regular meeting of 
the Bergenfield Merchants’ Association 
and the Dumont Board of Trade with 
a plan, the essence of which is as fol- 
lows: 

The merchants were to set aside a 
day during the week when they were 
to donate one per cent of their proceeds 
of that day to the under-privileged 
child fund. The club in turn would 
publicize the names of the participat- 
ing merchants, asking the public to do 
its shopping in that store on the ap- 
pointed day. 

The club then scheduled a card party 
during the week. The purpose of this 
was not only to help raise money but 
also to awaken the townspeople to the 
fact that there were innumerable cases 
of under-nourishment, sickness and 
lack of clothing which demanded at- 
tention. 

The news stories, advertising tie-ups 
and pictures were handled expertly by 
Kiwanian Ted Gottry. For several 
weeks before the newspapers had lit- 
tle items about the coming “UPC 
Week” so that there was a gradual 
build-up. The week before, the three 
newspapers of the community had 
news items about the campaign and 
two of the papers ran pictures (on the 
front page) of the camp sponsored by 
the club, accompanied by the mayor’s 
proclamation, as well as an editorial. 
At the beginning of “UPC Week” 
posters were distributed to the parti- 
cipating merchants to be displayed in 
their windows and large signs were 
put in empty store windows. The local 
theater also ran a trailer at each per- 
formance announcing the special week. 
The papers during the week ran news 
accounts of the campaign and one of 
the papers had a page of advertise- 
ments centered about the announce- 
ment that these merchants were among 
those helping the Kiwanis club. 

The club believes that in trying to 
help these under-privileged children 
reach a more aboundant life it is car- 
rying out the fundamental concept of 
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Kiwanis—service to the community and 
to the individual. The club’s return 
for this time and effort employed has 
not been material but aesthetic—the 
sight of the children, with their eyes 


shining like glow worms when told 
that the Kiwanis club was going to 
help them. 

& 


Perry, Florida—The club’s Commit- 
tee on Under-Privileged Child helped 
to equip a Music Room connected with 
the Federal Music Project and also 
furnished school children with shoes 
and clothing so that they might be 
properly clad for school attendance. 


El Dorado, Kansas—El Dorado Ki- 
wanians donated a generous amount 
recently to buy books for the new chil- 
dren’s room at the public library. The 
club members are also furnishing milk 
to under-nourished school children. 





Youngstown, Ohio— Youngstown Ki- 
wanians have contributed $500 addi- 
tional to the Christ Mission Kelio- 
Hygiene Camp. This sum made a total 
of $1,000 contributed to the camp 
during the year. 


Boonton, New Jersey—The Boonton 
club has purchased and equipped an 
ambulance to be used for Boonton and 
nearby towns without charge. 


Brookhaven, Mississippi— The Brook- 
haven club is paying for the meals of 
three poor children at the school cafe- 
teria. 


Baraboo, Wisconsin—A safety bi- 
cycle club among the boys and girls 
of Baraboo was organized under the 
sponsorship of the Kiwanis club with 
the codperation of the American Le- 
gion and the county traffic and city 
police. 


Cumberland, Maryland—Recent ac- 
tivities of the Cumberland club have 
included the purchase of 20 raincoats 
for the boys’ patrol; the furnishing of 
ten memberships to Y.M.C.A. boys; 
and liberal donations to the Cumber- 
land Cancer Clinic and to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 


Raleigh, North Carolina—The Ra- 
leigh club codperated with the Ra- 
leigh Civic Music Association in its 
sale of tickets for the concert by Nor- 
man Cordon put on by the Rex Hos- 
pital Guild. The proceeds are being 
used for hospital furnishings. 


Fryeburg-Lovell, Maine—In order 
to attain 100 per cent attendance, 
thirty members met in Lovell, three 
made up at Kezar Falls and one mem- 
ber drove from South Chatham, New 
Hampshire, to Portland, Maine, in the 
rain, being back in time for his regular 
club meeting that evening. In all 1008 
miles were traveled by the members 
(nearly 30 miles each) in order to make 
the record 100 per cent. 
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Learning to Live and Share with Others 


By JOHN L. CRAWFORD 
Chairman, Committee on Publicity, Kiwanis Club of Harlan, Kentucky 


I sure will!” 

Thus wrote one of the boys in his 
diary of the 30-day camping vacation 
he and 49 other boys and girls were 
enjoying at Pine Mountain Settlement 
School as guests of the Kiwanis Club 
of Harlan, Kentucky, and the school 
last summer. 

The camp was one of the major 
under-privileged child projects of the 
Harlan club last year. The Pine Moun- 
tain school codperated by furnishing 
supervision and proper living condi- 
tions for the boys and girls at cost. 
Through this splendid system, it was 
possible to keep a boy or girl in camp 
a month for $15. 

Glyn <A. Morris, director of the 
school, turned the actual supervision 
of the camp over to Prof. E. K. Wilson, 
who worked in complete harmony with 
the Kiwanis club throughout the 3 
days. 

Boys slightly outnumbered the girls 
in the camp. All came from homes 
that were not financially able to pro- 
vide suitable vacation experiences for 
the children. Great care was used in 
the selection of the boys and girls, in 
order that this qualification should be 
met. The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee, under 
the direction of 
President L. C. 
Henderson of 
the Harlan Ki- 
wanis club, su- 


'[; I can get to go on another one, 
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Directly above: Campers assembled for 


sible by the Kiwanis Club of Harlan, 
night in the mountains. 


pervised the project throughout its 
course. Dr. Clark Bailey is chairman of 
the Under-Privileged Child Committee. 

The camp was more than merely a 
place for the children to stay for 30 
days. It was an experience in the art 
of abundant living, although of course 
the youngsters were not given any such 
high-sounding phraseology. 

As soon as the party reached the 


At top: 


school—which is in reality a marvelous 
institution, located in the heart of Pine 
Mountain, on the headwaters of Greasy 
Creek, ten miles from the city of Har- 
lan, and devoted to the task of educat- 
ing mountain boys and girls in voca- 
tional and academic fields—a rigid rou- 
tine was established. 

Each member of the party was made 
to understand that he must contribute 
something to the life of the camp. 
Chores were assigned. 

Perhaps a better idea of the plan of 
the camp may be shown by quoting 
from another camper’s diary: 

“Had to work on dining room squad 
today. Had to dry dishes. Dining 
Room squad is the biggest job because 
you have to work three times a day. 

“Afterwards went to the _ Boys’ 
House, made up my bed, fixed my 
locker, brushed my teeth and got ready 
for personal inspection. Tommy had a 
little dirt in his ear, so that kept us 
from getting a flag for perfect personal 
inspection. 

“In my Swimming Hobby group we 
were seeing who could get the most 
points on diving, ‘jelly-fishing,’ breast 
stroke, treading water and bringing up 
a stone from the bottom. On the ‘jelly- 
fish’ I got ten points. That’s the high- 
est you can get. On diving from the 
side I got eight points. I swam the 
length of the pool three times and got 
a swimmer’s button. 

“Today the Campcraft group went 
on an overnight hike. We had to take 


their 30-day vacation made _pos- 
Kentucky. _At_right: Ready for a 
President L. C. Henderson. 


our own food, which Mr. 
Simpson cooked over a 
fire. We also had to take 
four blankets each for our 
beds. For supper we had 
hamburger meat and corn 
and tomatoes and onions, 
sweet milk and bread. We 
thought it was going to 
rain, but it didn’t. I slept 
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very well.” 

At first, certain members of the 
party, especially among the boys, re- 
sented the fact that they must be sub- 
ject to this discipline. Coming from 
homes in which discipline was lax in 
many instances, they did not like the 
idea of submitting to the camp routine. 

But they soon learned to conform to 
the group pattern of living. 

During the month in camp all the 
children became much stronger phys- 
ically and left weighing more than they 
did when they arrived. Many who had 
been pale and underweight were now 
strong, healthy and well-tanned. 

From the first the boys showed net 
gains in weight but strangely enough, 
it was not until the second half of the 
camping period that the girls gained. 
During the first half they lost, due to 
the fact that not many of them were 


accustomed to swimming, hiking and 
playing the various types of games 


which Mr. Wilson directed. 

All boys and girls were given phys- 
ical examinations. Nearly 200 treat- 
ments were given at the Pine Mountain 
infirmary during the 30 days. 

Each child received three ample 
meals per day, including a full quart 
of milk for the day. An interesting 
sidelight on the amount of food con- 
sumed was indicated by the fact that it 
regularly took the campers’ several 
minutes longer to eat than it did the 
regular dormitory residents at the 
school. 

Hobby groups were organized for the 
campers. Group activities included 
swimming, nature study, artcraft and 
woodcraft, singing and _  dramatics. 
Books were provided and an occasional 
movie was presented. 

Each Sunday the campers attended a 
short nature worship-service. 
The first two Sundays the 
service was held at the Big 
Log Lean-to. The other serv- 
ices were at the Pine Moun- 
tain chapel. Counselors pre- 
sented talks at the services, 
and the campers participated 
freely in the group singing. 

At the end of the 30-day 
vacation the youngsters re- 
gretfully departed for home, 
taking with them many sou- 
venirs and a rich storehouse 
of memories. 








Vic. Schwarzenbach, 1937 president of the Kiwanis Club of Normandy, St. 
Louis, Missouri, who is the leader of the club’s shoe repair activity. 


Normandy, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Repairs Old Shoes for Distribution 


News that some children in the Nor- 
mandy School district were being kept 
home from school because they had no 
suitable shoes to wear came as a sur- 
prise to the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Normandy, St. Louis, and they 
immediately took action to remedy the 
condition. 

Vic. Schwarzenbach, president in 
1937, who is proprietor of a shoe store 
and shoe repair shop, conceived the 
idea of gathering together shoes that 
others more fortunate were not using, 
repairing them and when so improved, 
re-distributing them to the needy school 
children. 

Appeals in the local newspaper and 
a strong editorial on the worthiness of 
the activity by Alexander Sonnenschein, 
editor, who is also publicity chairman 
of the Kiwanis club, together with other 
news appeais in the county and metro- 
politan press and in the schools through 
Superintendent of Schools Fred B. Mil- 
ler, also a member of the Kiwanis club, 
brought in about 250 pairs of shoes of 
all sizes, within three weeks. Some were 
practically new; the bulk of them were 
serviceable after repairs. 

Kiwanian Schwarzenbach agreed to 
donate the labor necessary in the repair 
work. The Kiwanis club paid for the 
leather to be used and for a few pairs 
of new shoes, the latter given in emer- 
gencies when no serviceable shoes of 
the particular size needed were avail- 
able. 

Kiwanians who served on the commit- 
tee to investigate the need were: the 
Rev. Herman Heuser of the Nor- 
mandy Presbyterian Church, who was 
familiar with several cases in which the 
children were kept home from school 
because of lack of shoes to wear; F. R. 
Rice of the club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child, who for several years 
has been chairman of the annual Christ- 
mas party; and Vice President L. J. 
Hodapp. 

These investigators found pitiful con- 
ditions. One little boy had been wearing 
heavy rubber boots which came up past 
his knees, flopping around and hamper- 
ing his movements. And rubber boots 


are uncomfort- 
ably hot for 
early summer! 
Another child 
wore misshapen 
oxfords, of 
which one sole 
was completely 
worn _ through. 
The child was 
walking on his 
foot, with noth- 
ing between it 
and the _ bare 
earth but his 
torn stocking. 

Kiwanian 
Schwarzenbach 
made enthusi- 
astic reports to 
the club, one on 
ladies’ day; the 
contributions of old shoes kept com- 
ing in. The members felt good 
about the work accomplished and could 
visualize the smiling faces of hap- 
py children who were enabied to go to 
school again, proudly, in serviceable or 
new shoes. 

When the big job was about com- 
pleted it was found that many of the 
shoes sent in were of men’s and women’s 
sizes. Indirect beneficiaries were the 
recipients of these through the County 
Welfare Association to whom they were 
given for redistribution. 

Here is a humble piece of community 
work that can be done practically any- 
where, and at no great cost, and the 
Kiwanis Club of Normandy, St. Louis, 
heartily endorses it as a splendid ac- 
tivity for any Kiwanis club. 


Selma, Alabama, Scores Large 
Success with Kiwanis Horse Show 

Topping all previous events ever at- 
tempted in Selma by the Kiwanis club, 
the third annual Kiwanis horse show 
last fall went through two events at 
Rowell Field in Selma, scoring an over- 
whelming success. Both spectators and 
officials pronounced the show one of the 
best ever staged in this section of the 
country, there be- 
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Selma merchants and the Selma Ki- 
wanis club. 

There was a record audience at both 
performances and the receipts amount- 
ed to more than $1500, from which all 
profit above actual expenses will be used 
for the benefit of under-privileged chil- 
dren in Dallas County. 

The Kiwanis club launched the idea 
of a horse show in 1936 and each show 
has been the big event of the year in 
Selma. With all the equipment neces- 
sary for a horse show bought and paid 
for, the stage is set for an even more 
successful show in 1939. 


First National Peanut Festival 
at Dothan, Alabama 


Dothan’s first national peanut festi- 
val, in which the Kiwanis Club of 
Dothan played a large and important 
part, was declared an outstanding suc- 
cess by this famous peanut-producing 
section, 

Dr. George W. Carver, world- 
famous Negro scientist of Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, deliv- 
ered an illustrated lecture on “Great 
Creator, What is a Peanut and Why 
Did You Make It?” before an inspired 
audience of more than 6,000 men, 
women and children of both races. He 
called attention to the hundreds of 
peanut products and prophesied a 
great future for the peanut. He was 
introduced by Grover C. Hall, editor 
of the Montgomery Advertiser. 

An hour-long peanut festival parade 
drew the largest crowd that has ever 
visited Dothan. Thirty-four floral 
floats, three bands, four marching 
units and many novelties were the 
chief reasons why the judges from 
Birmingham and Montgomery claimed 
the parade as the most beautiful they 
had ever seen in the South, outside of 
the Mardi Gras parade in New Orleans. 

An outdoor pageant depicting high- 
lights in the history of this section, in- 
cluding the story of the peanut as a 
practically new crop, was presented on 
three nights to capacity audiences. 
Four hundred Dothan citizens took 





ing entries from 
the finest stables 
in Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennes- 


see and _ other ~ 


neighbor- 
ing states. 

The entries were 
judged by Colonel 
Tom Wilson of 
Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, a na- 
tionally known 
judge of horses 
with more than 
forty years’ ex- 
perience in his 
profession. Cash 
prizes amounting 
to $560 were 
awarded to the 
winners im addi- 
tion to handsome 
trophies which 
were donated by 





The Kiwanis Club of Selma, Alabama, directed its third annual horse show 


with great success. 
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part in the performance. On the first 
night of the festival a queen of the 
festival was selected with 18 other 
girls representing communities in the 
area participating in the contest. One 
of the features of the grand ball was 
the ceremonious crowning of the queen 
of the festival. 

A peanut festival dinner opened the 
festivities with 250 people, including 
business and professional leaders, at- 
tending. John Temple Graves II, famed 
columnist of the Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald, was the principal speaker. 

This was the first of an annual cele- 
bration and the leaders of this section 
confidently look forward to building 
the national peanut festival to propor- 
tions commanding nation-wide prom- 
inence. 


Sixth Annual Corn-Husking 
Contest at Freeport, Illinois 

Located in a great corn-raising area, 
the Kiwanis Club of Freeport, Illinois, 
started six years ago to sponsor an an- 
nual corn-husking contest as a part of 
its program to promote better under- 
standing between the town and country 
folk in its area. 

The contests have attracted consid- 
erable interest, corn-huskers in the 1938 





























contest coming from seven of the neigh- 
boring communities. The pictures 
shown in the frontispiece were taken at 
this year’s contest. 


lace, licensed transport pilot. 
movies were taken at the corn-husking 
by Kiwanians W. E. Rideout and How- 
ard Swanzey. 

The three prizes given this year were 
a gold watch for the first prize, gold 
wrist watch, second prize, and a gold 
chain and knife, third prize. These 


prizes were awarded at the annual in- | 


ter-fellowship dinner of Freeport Ki- 
wanians and neighboring farmers, at 
which time a silver cup was awarded 
the corn-husking champion. This cup 
is to remain in the possession of the 
Stephenson County corn-husker who 
wins it two years in succession. 


Sylvester, Georgia, Conducts 
Medical and Dental Clinic 


On the first of March, 1938, the 
Kiwanis Club of Sylvester started an 
under-privileged child clinic which was 
made possible by the financial partici- 


pation of the Kiwanians. From March - 


first until the end of September there 


The aerial view | 
was taken by Kiwanian Lloyd C. Wal- | 
Colored | 


were in operation 
three clinics a 
week, two of 
which were den- 
tal, the third be- 
ing a combined 
medical and sur- 
gical clinic. These 
clinics served 
both white and 
colored chil- 
dren. 

A total of 81 
clinics were held 
during the period ve 
—29 medical and president; y x 


“ot 59 
surgical and 52 oe president; 1 


The Kiwanis Club of Harlan, Kentucky, 
who are very active, nine of this number being past presidents. 


Stokes; C. L 
A. Gregory; ct 
econd row—R. E. McNew, past 
O. Smith, and 
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is proud of its 19 charter members 
Left to right, 
Bowling, past 
A. Surgener. 
B. Cawood, 


Smith, past president; C. C. 
D. Cole, past resident; and Jj. 
resident ; WwW. D. Jones; C. 
* * Bailey. Third row—S. B. Douglass, 
and A 


dental. <A _ total ast president; J. G. Whitcomb, Jones, past president. The 

of 271 patients following charter members were not present when the photogra h was taken: 
x . Dotson, past president; C. O. Hoskins; E. M. Howard; L. V. Lee; 

were admitted C. P. Mayhall, past president, and F. D. Perkins. 

and received 


treatment from these clinics. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-two of these children 
returned for further follow-up treat- 
ments, making a grand total of 508 
clinic visits for treatment purposes. Of 
the treatments furnished to these chil- 
dren, 357 were for medical and surgi- 
cal conditions, 431 were for dental 
conditions, five for refraction of eyes 
and two for crippling deformities of 
children who have now been treated 


The Southwest celebrates its ‘‘La 
Fiesta del Sol’? at Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, each November and the 
Kiwanis Club of Phoenix always 
takes an active part in the fes- 
tival. Top picture: This group 
of ladies, wives of Kiwanians, 
aided in every possible way in the 
successful carrying out of the 
fiesta plans. Directly above: 
Beatrice Lopez and Ruben Zapien, 
Spanish-American king and queen 
winners in the annual Hallow- 
e’en Patty. as they appeared as 
the Kiwanis entry in the fiesta 
arade. At right : The Phoenix 
iwanis club’s entry in the fiesta 
parade. Guests of honor were 
the Kiwanis Hallowe’en party 
pee of kings, James Temple, 
queen a aay Donna Lee 


cElry 


and completely relieved of their physi- 
cal handicaps. 

In addition to these 790 treatments 
furnished, other activities were car- 
ried out for the benefit of other under- 
privileged children in several instances, 
such as furnishing medicines, bandages 
and dressing material for convalescing 
children. Several under-nourished chil- 
dren were also provided milk on advice 
of the clinic physician as part of their 
treatment. 

Beginning October first last year 

plans were formulated to emphasize in 
the club’s under-privileged child work 
the actual correction of dental and 
other defects rather than the treat- 
ment of medical conditions in a rou- 
tine clinic which the Kiwanians feel 
the profession nobly serves in this 
community for all children. 
To this end the Kiwanians have 
completely equipped the 
dental department with up- 
to-date equipment that will 
enable the dentist to serve 
a larger number of children, 
In like manner other de- 
fects of under-privileged 
children will be corrected 
by the clinic. 

A number of civic or- 
ganizations have affiliated 
with the Kiwanis club in 
this work, as well as many 
interested citizens of Syl- 
vester and the county. 
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Youth Leads Youth 


HREE years ago the Kiwanis Club 

of St. Louis, Missouri, initiated a 

program of “Training Youth to 
Lead Youth.” 

Each year since then a meeting has 
been set aside at which the members of 
the club can see the practical accom- 
plishments of this program. Such a 
meeting was held recently, and as a 
result the membership at large renewed 
enthusiasm and appreciation for this 
program, 

s0ys and Girls Work is of course a 
primary objective of Kiwanis. The dif- 
ferent clubs pursue this objective dif- 
ferently, depending on the local need 
and on the judgment of those charged 
within each club with the responsibility 
of carrying out this objective. 

In St. Louis, as elsewhere, the char- 
acter-building and the child welfare 
agencies call on Kiwanians and other 
leading men of the community for 
help—both financial and spiritual. Of 
these the spiritual side is, of course, 
far more important, 

And, recognizing the fact that busi- 
ness men tied up with their business 
affairs and civic activities cannot in all 
cases be counted on to give the time 
necessary, the club conceived the idea 
of helping these organizations get their 
leadership from within their own 
group, of training youth to lead youth. 
The various agencies within the city 
are called on to supply the names of 
boys and girls who have shown out- 
standing qualities of leadership. Twen- 
ty-five of such boys and girls are each 
summer sent up to Camp Minawanca 
at Shelby, Michigan, a leadership camp 
of the American Youth Foundation of 
which Preston G. Orwig, a Kiwanian, is 
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the director. Earl A. Sindecuse, an- 
other Kiwanian, is among the coun- 
selors. 

Of the twenty-five who were in the 
class of 1936, there were ten boys who 
appeared at this recent Kiwanis meet- 
ing. These are the boys who have shown 
outstanding achievements in their Y. 
M. C. A., in their Boy Scout organiza- 
tion, etc. They each in turn were pre- 
sented to the audience, and their rec- 
ords of accomplishments within their 
group were read to the meeting. Each 
of them was presented with a plaque 
bearing the emblem of Kiwanis, show- 
ing his name and showing what the 
presentation stood for. 

Roy Moskop of the class of 1937 
acted as spokesman for those who have 
graduated from the American Youth 
Foundation and who have been spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club. He gave a 
graphic account of what the routine 
at the camp was, and of each individ- 
ual boy’s reaction to what he learned. 
As Roy put it, “‘No boy or girl can 
attend this camp without being a bet- 
ter person for his experience. No one 
can absorb the lessons taught at the 
camp without being a better future cit- 
izen.” 

Since this program was adopted sev- 
enty-five boys and girls have been at 
the camp. Twenty-five more are going 
this year. By 1945 advanced leadership 
training will have been given to 250 
young men and women; these young 
leaders in turn will affect the character 
development of perhaps two hundred 
thousand boys and girls. 

A great many of them are going to 
be Kiwanians some years from now. 
But whether they become Kiwanians in 








Plaques for outstanding leadership in various character-building agencies were presented by the 


Kiwanis Club of St. Louis, Missouri, to this grou 
left, who addressed the meeting on behalf o 


of boys. In the front row are Roy L. Moskop, 
the boys and 1938 President David Hearsh. 
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name, they will without doubt be Ki- 
wanians in deed. 

And that is an accomplishment and 
a program that the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Louis is proud of! 


Orange-West Orange, New Jersey— 
In its youth’s welfare program the 
club supports a Scout troop, pays half 
of the cost of an orphan in his home 
and does splendid general under-priv- 
ileged child work. 


Salem, Oregon—The Salem club dis- 
cussed the Marijuana issue with the 
superintendent of schools and with the 
Salem police department and had sev- 
eral confectioneries examined where 
students congregate. It also placed 17 
marked copies of the October, 1938, 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine which 
contains an article by International 
Trustee Charles B. Holman on ‘‘Mari- 
juana” in the school libraries. 


Sanford, North Carolina—Sanford 
has a Hospital Magazine Committee. 
An attractive rack with the club’s name 
on it has been placed in the Sanford 
hospital and the Kiwanis club keeps 
it supplied with recently discarded 
magazines. The wives approve the 
plan because it helps with the house- 
cleaning and it certainly makes a lot 
of sick people happy. It’s a good idea 
for other clubs. 


Hartford, Connecticut — Hartford 
Kiwanians did a mighty fine job at the 
4-H club fair in Avon where they 
erected a tent and booth at the en- 
trance and sold ice cream, chocolate 
milk and plain milk, all donated by 
Hartford members. The men worked 
hard all day and when supplies were 
depleted, hurried back to their plants 
for more. More than $129 was realized 
from this sale and the amount was 
turned over to the 4-H clubs for their 
use. 


Sweetwater, Tennessee—The Sweet- 
water club has ‘‘adopted”’ through its 
members approximately 25 needy chil- 
dren, all of whom are being clothed 
and sent to school. It has also fur- 
nished over 50 tonsillectomies. Other 
activities have included the obtaining 
of traffic lights for the city and the or- 
ganizing of a civic library. 


Northampton, Massachusetts—The 
club has made a scholarship loan with- 
out interest to Ralph Conz, a North- 
ampton boy, to study the trumpet at the 
Julliard School of Music in New York. 
Crippled by the loss of part of one 
arm, this boy has shown much talent 
and ambition. The loan will supple- 
ment his own resources in the payment 
of his tuition for this term. The club’s 
1938 directors recommended to the 
1939 board as a project the raising of 
$100 which Ralph will need in the 
spring. If this loan should be repaid, 

“the money could be used for similar 
purposes again. 
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Left to Right—Anna Fitziu, opera star and vice president, Chicago City Ope 


Cook County; Mrs. William B. Walrath, managing director of The Ci 
Tinee, motion picture editor, The Chicago Tribune; George W. Kimball, 


Mae 


Rhea Seeger, artist, designer and fashion editor, The 


ra Company; Mary MclInerney, serving her third term as Commissioner of 
Cradle. Evanston, Illinois; Bess Flynn, the Mother Monahan of ‘‘Painted Dreams;”’ 
chairman of the day; Mrs. John Hall, chairman of the ladies’ committee ; 
Chicago Tribune; Vice President Joe Robinson; Lois Jean Tschappat, winner 1938 Chicagoland 


Music Festival; William T. Morgan, 1938 Secretary; Margaret E. Johnson, Grand Regent of Women of the Moose; Gladys Welge, Conductor, Woman's 


Symphony Orchestra of Chicago; Maude Bennot, Director, Adler Planetarium, | 4 [ 
CBS coast-to-coast radio program; June Lyon of radio’s famous piano team, Marlowe and Lyon, guest artist on Magic Key hour. Not 


Nighter’’ 


internationally 


known 


astronomer; Barbara star of ‘‘First 


Luddy, 


present when picture was taken were Virginia Clark (Helen Trent of the radio) and Sundra Love (leading lady in CBS drama ‘‘Stepmother.’’) 


A Head Table of Women Who 
Have Achieved 


“DAUGHTER’S DAY” program 
of unusual interest was devel- 
oped for the December 29 meet- 

ing of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago. 
“Women Who Have Achieved” was 
made the theme and there were gath- 
ered at the head table of the meeting 
what was described as one of the great- 
est collections of successful women ever 
gotten together under ordinary circum- 
stances, 

It was the purpose of the committee 
to present to the members, their wives 
and daughters a program in which 
would participate or at least be present 
a long list of women who really have 
achieved outstanding fame in their par- 
ticular lines of endeavor. That the 
wives and daughters of Chicago club 


Kiwanians appreciated the special ef- 
forts made in their behalf was evident 
for the previous normal figure for 
Daughter’s Day attendance, one hun- 
dred and fifty, was more than doubled. 

Every guest was a “name,” a real 
prize from an autograph standpoint. 

The speaker was Rhea Seeger, artist, 
designer and fashion editor of The Chi- 
cago Tribune. Her address, mostly hu- 
morous, was of course about fashions 
and styles and went over with the men 
as enthusiastically as with the ladies. 
The committees in charge of the pro- 
gram were headed by Assistant Inter- 
national Secretary George W. Kimball, 
representing the club membership and 
Mrs. John Hall, representing the wives 
of the members. 


White Plains Again Makes History 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ADAMS 
Historian, Kiwanis Club of White Plains, New York 


OCATED on the site of the battle 
of White Plains which took place 
at a critical period of the Revolu- 

tionary War, the Kiwanis Club of 
White Plains, New York, also makes 
history, this time for Kiwanis. 

During the year 1938 this club, un- 
der the tireless and enthusiastic lead- 
ership of its president, William H. 
Evans, and through the encourage- 
ment and able support of Lieutenant 
Governor William C. Godsen of Di- 
vision I, built and duly sponsored five 
new clubs. Following are the new clubs 
which received their charters: Elms- 
ford, on April 7, with 28 members; 
Eastchester on July 13, with 29 mem- 


bers; Ossining on August 23, with 43 
members; North Tarrytown on Novem- 
ber 2, with 40 members; and 
Mamaroneck on November 16, with 28 
members. All five clubs are in a 
flourishing condition and bid fair to 
make the older clubs in the district 
step more lively to keep up the pace. 
The kindly codperation of all the clubs 
in Division I in aiding these new clubs 
to start on the Kiwanis highroad was 
a fine demonstration of Kiwanis spirit. 


White Plains, which received its 
charter on January 18, 1927, has al- 
ways been keenly interested in ex- 


tending the number of clubs in Divi- 
sion I. During the year 1928, with 


George Francis Adams as president, 
three new clubs were completed—Port 
Chester, Chappaqua and New Rochelle. 

It is of passing interest to note that 
Division I is now composed of the fol- 
lowing clubs: Staten Island, New York, 
The Bronx, Mount Vernon, Yonkers, 
Eastchester, New Rochelle, White 
Plains, Port Chester, Chappaqua, Elms- 
ford, Ossining, North Tarryton and 
Mamaroneck—14 in all. Of this num- 
ber the White Plains club has com- 
pleted the building of all the clubs in 
Division I with the exception of the 
first five mentioned. In the case of 
White Plains, the building was com- 
pleted by the late lieutenant governor 
Frank E. Clark and former lieutenant 
governor Charles H. Cheney and was 
later sponsored by the Mount Vernon 
club, which had then been recently 
built. 

Besides presenting each new club 
with a gong and gavel, the White 
Plains club prepared a tentative pro- 
gram for each new club for three 
months. To carry out these programs 
it is noteworthy that every club in Di- 
vision I took charge of at least one 
meeting, providing speakers and song 
leaders. Participating in this idea, 
each of the new clubs as it was built 
assisted enthusiastically in putting on 
a program for the club which displaced 
its organization as the youngest one in 
the division. 

a 


Gulfport, Mississippi—Gulfport Ki- 
wanians are cooperating with other 
civic organizations in promoting a sew- 
erage system and a public auditorium. 


Madison, New Jersey—Madison has 
been active in juvenile delinquency 
work, cooperating with the local po- 
lice court. 


Marysville, Kansas—The Marysville 
club worked with the county in get- 
ting state aid for a little crippled boy, 
who was admitted to a hospital in 
Topeka for treatment. Another recent 
activity of the club was its erection of 
three Kiwanis road signs on leading 
highways into the city. 
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Beeville, Texas, Sponsors a Rodeo 


By D. RICHARD BOWLES 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Beeville 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of Beeville, Texas, at a regular meeting during 
their publicity campaign for the South Texas Breeder-Feeder Association’s 
Show-Sale Rodeo, when cowboy garb was standard attire. 


HE Kiwanis Club of Beeville de- 
fines a worth-while project for a 


Kiwanis club as one which is of dis- 
tinct service to the community, one 
which engages the sustained efforts of 
every member until its completion and 
one which builds good will for the club 
among outsiders. 

This definition would certainly fit 
the project which engaged the atten- 
tion of the Beeville Kiwanis club for 
two months last fall when it publicized 
the South Texas Breeder-Feeder Show- 
Sale-Rodeo which had its second an- 
nual meeting in Beeville for two days 
in November. 

The success of the club’s project was 
evidenced by the fact that the enlarged 
rodeo arena and sales pavilion were 
filled to capacity and at some of the 
performances it was necessary to turn 
away spectators. 

Organized in 1937 to promote the 
breeding of registered Hereford cattle 
in South Texas, the scope of the South 
Texas Breeder-Feeder Association was 
enlarged in 1938 to include 46 counties. 
The auction sale of prize stock was 
handled by a nationally famous auc- 
tioneer and the four rodeo perform- 
ances attracted participants from Madi- 
son Square Garden and other cham- 
pionship rodeos. 

The enlargement of the activities of 
the Association necessitated greater 
publicity and the responsibility of fur- 
nishing this publicity for the Associa- 
tion and for Beeville indirectly was 
assumed by the Kiwanis club. Curtis 


Walker, 1938 president, appointed Past 
President Douglas Hermes to organize 
the club for this activity, and every 
member took part in some way. 

The first work of the committee was 
to build up an atmosphere of the Old 


West in the usually quiet little town of 
6,500 people. To do this, members of 
the club, about a month before the 
show, pledged themselves to wear some 





item of cowboy regalia—boots, hats, 
brightly-colored shirts, and the like. 
Within a few days the movement 


spread throughout the community and 
otherwise dignified and peaceful citi- 
zens ambling down the streets in cow- 
boy outfits with six-guns hanging at 
their belts were a common sight. 

To spread the news of the show to 
neighboring communities, a committee 
headed by J. P. Deer arranged motor- 
cades to 37 towns. These caravans 
traveled 550 miles and contacted a zone 
of influence populated by 65,000 peo- 
ple. With units from the Beeville high 
school band included, 152 persons, all 
appropriately garbed, participated in 
the caravans. 

Jack Hathaway headed the newspa- 
per and radio publicity committee. 
Spots on radio programs from Stations 
WOAI and KTSA in San Antonio and 
KRIS in Corpus Christi were obtained. 
About 40 newspapers, including dailies 
in San Antonio, Fort Worth, Houston, 
Corpus Christi, Cuero and Victoria car- 
ried approximately 1000 inches of news 
stories and pictures. 

A committee led by Cliff McCall ar- 
ranged for Kiwanians in Western cos- 
tume to visit the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Corpus Christi, North Beach, Sinton 
and Alice in the interest of the show. 
These clubs, in turn, codperated in 
spreading the news in their communi- 
ties. 

Al Johnson was chairman of a special 
events committee whose activities in- 
cluded presentation of stunts advertis- 
ing the event between halves of local 
and out-of-town football games by the 
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Beeville high school team for several 
weeks before the meeting. Several 
members of the club sponsored out-of- 
town high school bands in the opening 
parade by paying the traveling ex- 
penses of these musicians. This was 
arranged by 1939 President Hal Mc- 
Combs of the Beeville club, also band 
director. 

A handsome silver loving cup do- 
nated by the Beeville club was pre- 
sented to the Cowgirl Queen of South 
Texas on the first night of the rodeo 
by Congressman Richard Kleberg of 
Corpus Christi. This event was ar- 
ranged by Otto Schvab. 

Looking forward to next year, the 
club raised the money to pay the ex- 
penses of a news camera man to make 
a film of the rodeo, parade, sale, cow- 
girl contest and other events. This 
film will become the property of the 
Beeville club and will be used in future 
years to show in South Texas theaters 
and schools and will be loaned to other 
Kiwanis clubs. 

& 


Elizabethton, Tennessee—Elizabeth- 
ton recently presented an amateur 
show for its under-privileged child 
fund; also provided the boy scout troop 
which it sponsors with tools and equip- 
ment for handicraft work. 


Sherman, Texas—One of the club’s 
most important activities is its spon- 
sorship of a junior police organization 
made up of 120 boys in the Sherman 
grade schools. At a recent meeting of 
the club the junior police and their 
school sponsors were guests of honor. 


Ridgway, Pennsylvania—A festival 
was put on by the Ridgway club at 
Christmas time for the benefit of the 
club’s under-privileged child fund. The 
program on this occasion included 
splendid music, a four-act floor show, 
specialty numbers, dancing and card- 
playing. 


Rutherford-South Bergen, New Jer- 
sey—The club has a boys and girls or- 
chestra of approximately 40 pieces and 
they have also done excellent work in 
this direction. 


Southwest Chicago, Illinois—More 
than 400 spectators were in attend- 
ance at the boxing show sponsored by 
the Southwest Chicago club. Boxers 
were entered from the near-by parks 
and Y.M.C.A.s. All of the profits (and 
the expenses were small) went to the 
under-privileged child fund. The new 
Southwest Kiwanis boys’ band is meet- 
ing regularly each week for practice. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin—One of the 
most important days in the activities 
of the Committee on Rural and Urban 
Relations is the one on which 4-H club 
boys and girls and their leaders meet 
with the Manitowoc Kiwanis club. This 
year over 400 boys and girls and lead- 
ers were present at the dinner meeting. 
Miss Grace Roundtree, State 4-H club 
leader, was the speaker and achieve- 
ment pins furnished by the bankers 
of the county were awarded. 
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Above are members of the Newton Soe agg 4-H club taken at a dinner 

io, in recognition of outstand- 
The program consisted of talks by the 
lads on their activities, aims and achievements. 


held by the Kiwanis Club of Newton Falls, O 
ing merit in the boys’ activities. 


Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
Has Many Interests 


The Whitewater club sponsors a den- 
tal hygiené program in the schools, 
funds for which are raised by an annual 
concert given by prominent musicians 
and vocalists in the community. 

Another activity of the club is its 
sponsorship of a debate tournament at 
the Teachers’ College in which 125 stu- 
dents from surrounding schools take 
part. The Kiwanis shield goes to the 
school winning the most debates and 
two medals are awarded for individual 
honors. 

The club has been holding informal 
meetings weekly at community centers 
around the municipality with wives and 
guests of members invited. These meet- 
ings are building a splendid spirit be- 
tween the Kiwanis club and the sur- 
rounding community. 


Central Detroit, Michigan, 
Dedicates "Treasure Chest of 
Living Memories" 

The Kiwanis Club of Central Detroit 
held a most extraordinary meeting re- 
cently when one of its members, Mar- 
tin Belfort, presented the club with a 
magnificent gift, “‘The Treasure Chest 





of Living Mem- 
ories.’’ This beau- 
tiful chest, which 
came from China, 
became the recep- 
tacle for a mem- 
bership parch- 
ment scroll, a 
guest register, an 
album of auto- 
graphs of “living 
memories,’ a 
scholarship cup 
and a miniature 
monument in- 
scribed with the 
names of members 
who had passed 


of “Living Memories.” Following them, 
Donald Johnston, the first Kiwanis 
president, placed a wreath at the foot 
of the monument and remarked, “‘Thus 
we honor them who have gone on 
before.” 

In response to the presentation of 
the “Chest of Living Memories’’ and 
its “Treasures,” the following note- 
worthy addresses were made: “Foun- 
tain of Kiwanis” by Past District 
Governor Joseph E. Pranée, first Ki- 
wanian; “Flowers to the Living” by 
former International Trustee Claude 
A. Dock; and “True Values in Kiwan- 
is’ by District Governor Nelse S. 
Knudsen. Martin Belfort served as 
master of ceremonies. Music was fur- 





Participating in the dedication exercises of the ‘‘Treasure Chest of Livin, 
of the Kiwanis Club of Central Detroit, Michigan, were the above 
trustee; Maurice W. Fox, 1938 secretary, Central 


to right—Claude A. 
Detroit; Joseph E. 

trict governor; Donald A. 
tral Detroit club; Martin 


Dock, former Internationa 


Prance, first Kiwanian and past district governor; 
ohnston, first Kiwanis 
elford, donor of the 
Thompson, principal of the Pershing High School; Forne 
Charles Rapp, a charter member of the Kiwanis Club of 


er 


Memories’ at a meetin 
entlemen. - Reading from left 
; Nelse S. Knudson, 1939 dis- 
resident; Gerald S. Black, 1938 president, Cen- 
reasure Chest of Living Memories’’; Edgar C. 
W. Clement, district secretary-treasurer ; 
etroit; and Robert Longe, 1939 president, 


Central Detroit. 


away. This monument was dedicated 
to Roy Herold, John H. Herzel, Fred- 
erick B. Fisher, William L. Forbes and 
Doher Haney. 

The “Old Guard,” charter members 
of the club, and five past presidents, 
participated in the ceremony of de- 
positing white carnations in the vase 





Here are members of the Milk Fund Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Camas-Washougal, Wash- 


ington, who completed the club’s second annual drive for funds in which 
j. E. —s L. H. Carpenter, —. Griffith, R. H. Dobbs, H. S. Clark, Al Pierce, Francis 

te) _ Ful i - Haight. 

two tickets to the milk fund football game (sponsored by the club) purchased. 


right: J. 
Berger, Robert J. ler and Reginald 
milk 


$400 was raised. Left to 


The 20 bottles of milk represent the amount of 


nished by Cameron McLean, soloist, 
who was accompanied by Jack Rose- 
vear. 


Here Are Two Activities 
at Camas-Washougal, Washington 


The Public Forum program of the 
United States Department of Educa- 
tion is being brought to the cities of 
Camas and Washougal, Washington, 
fortnightly through the codperation of 
the Kiwanis Club of Camas-Washougal. 
Portland, Oregon, 22 miles from 
Camas, is one of some 15 forum cen- 
ters in the nation. 

This year’s forum program provides 
for participation by the smaller com- 
munities within a short radius of the 
centers. The Kiwanis club has been 
able to bring to the communities it 
serves some of the nation’s outstanding 
public discussion leaders. Forums are 
held on meeting nights directly fol- 
lowing the regular club dinner in a 
hall large enough to accommodate all 
who desire to attend. The attendance 
has averaged 170. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
members of the club’s Milk Fund Com- 
mittee who have just completed the 
club’s second annual drive for funds, 
when the sum of $400 was raised. The 
20 bottles of milk represent the amount 
two tickets to the milk fund football 
game were able to purchase. 
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Poplar Bluff, Missouri, Raises 
Funds with Pancakes 


Inspired by the successful Pancake 
Day sponsored recently by the Kiwanis 
Club of Abeline, Texas, the account of 
which appeared in the May, 1938, issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine, the Kiwanis 
Club of Poplar Bluff put on a similar 
Pancake Day with great success. 

Kiwanian J. I. Dunn, genial propri- 
etor of the Dunn Hotel, having turned 
over his banquet room to the club, and 
the committees under the leadership 
of 1939 President Tom Boyce went to 
work securing necessary ingredients 
and equipment, all of which were do- 
nated. 

At 7:30 a.m. on Pancake Day cus- 
tomers started arriving in the dining 
room and customers continued to pour 
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Y.M.C.A. gymnasium for 
three days recently. For 
a period of well over an 
hour on the final day of 
the show spectators came 
in at the rate of ten a 
minute and the consequent 
crowd eloquently bespoke 
the necessity of locating 
larger quarters for subse- 
quent events of this kind. 

Unlike last year’s ini- 
tial attempt in the hobby 
show field, this year’s 
project was opened to 
adult hobbyists as well as 
to children. Three age 
groups were entered—those up to 12 
years of age, those from 12 to 18 years 
and those over 18 years. Hobby work 
was classified into 15 general groups 
embracing some 
200 possible sub- 
divisions. More 
than 120 differ- 
ent displays were 
entered. First, 
second and third 
award ribbons 
were given to 
juniors, seniors 
and adults in 
each of the 15 
different groups 
or classifications. 

Almost paral- 
leling the specta- 
tor acclaim and 
enthusiasm was 
the remarkable 
excellence and 
diversification of 
the work entered. 
Of particular in- 
terest were, 


rhe Kiwanis Club of Elkins, West Virginia, presented a beautiful mahogany gmong other fine 


and gold key to the city for use in civic functions. Left to right, above, are: vehibite 
Mayor Lacy C. Irons; 1938 President W. C. Armentrout, who made the pre- ©XMIDIUS, 


a com- 


sentation; E. W. Channell, president of the Mountain State Forest Festival plete and authen- 


Association: and A. Miller, 1937 president of the Kiwanis club. 


in until the last cake was baked at 11 
p.m. Over 6000 cakes were baked and 
more than 1000 persons were served, 
many ordering more than one serving. 
The club had advertised, “All the pan- 
cakes you can eat for two bits.” 

Auto windshield stickers advertising 
Pancake Day were distributed through- 
out Southeastern Missouri, resulting in 
many out-of-town visitors in attend- 
ance for the fete. The day proved so 
successful, over $325 being netted, 
that President Boyce declares it will 
be an annual Kiwanis event. 

President Boyce says that much 
credit for the success of pancake day 
should be given the Daily American 
Republic of Poplar Bluff. Credit is also 
due Station KWOC, which broadcast 
the event from the time it was an- 
nounced until its consummation. 


Hobbyists Have Their 
Day at Elkhart, Indiana 


With the gratifying praise and ap- 
proval of more than 4,500 visitors, the 
Kiwanis Club of Elkhart presented its 
second annual hobby show in the 


tic miniature cir- 
cus built to a one-half inch scale; a 
beautiful six-foot model of the United 
States liner, Manhattan; and many fine 











One view of the second annual hobby show presented by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Elkhart, Indiana, for three days. 


examples of wood inlaying, marquet- 
ry and expert needle-craft. One hobby- 
ist entered more than 200 photographs, 
each taken by himself, and each of a 
different locomotive. 

The Elkhart press was very generous 
in its codperation and much space, a 
large share of it front page, was given 
to the show. The success of the proj- 
ect, plus the very apparent warm com- 
munity approval, have already _in- 
spired workers to make the 1939 show 
even bigger and better. 


Elkins, West Virginia, 
Presents Key for City’s Use 

An ornamental key measuring 
twenty-one and one-half inches in 
length and made of hand-carved ma- 
hogany finished in gold was recently 
presented to the city by 1938 President 
W. C. Armentrout on behalf of the 
Kiwanis club. Kiwanian Armentrout 
in presenting the gift mentioned the 
need of such a key for various civic 
functions, especially during the Forest 
Festival when it is customary to pre- 
sent Queen Silvia with a key to the 
city. 

Mayor Lacy C. Irons, in his speech 
of acceptance, said that the gift was 
one which had long been needed by 
the city and that it would be placed 
in the mayor’s office of the municipal 
building when not in use. 





Exceedingly active in the Pancake Day project of the Kiwanis Club of Poplar Bluff, Missouri, were 
the above gentlemen, members of that club. 
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Vocational Guidance Curbs Crime 
By E. H. CANON 


Lieutenant Governor; Member, Kiwanis Club of Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Much _ juvenile delinquency 
caused by children leaving pub- 
lic schools without proper prep- 
aration for their iediaeds. 


UCH of the failure and disap- 
M pointment in life and much of 

the crime may be attributed to 
the fact that so large a proportion of 
our youth go out of our public schools 
imperfectly prepared to meet the de- 
mands of the world in which they find 
themselves. Accepting as sufficient for 
all purposes the elementary training 
that the law may force upon them, a 
vast army of children, several million 
strong, drop out of our public schools 
each year to enter the fields of unskilled 
labor. All about us we find men strug- 
gling along in occupations for which 
they have no liking or fitness. A me- 
chanical genius is wasting his time at 
law, and many a physician would make 
a better farmer. <A great Kentucky 
painter spent four years studying for 
the practice of law, and on receiving 
his diploma, he picked up his brush and 
canvas and became immortal. The un- 
skilled laborer is chafing at his task and 
rarely can see that his real need is the 
education that will lift him out of slav- 
ery. It is a self-evident truth that the 
world is filled with men and women who 
have not found their proper places in 
life, who have not risen as high as their 
abilities demanded, who have not made 
use of their power for service. 

Thoughtful people are seeing that our 
public school system, efficient as it may 
be today, is under some obligation to 
this vast throng of unfortunates, who 
may be considered in part at least, vic- 
tims of its neglect. 

The great majority of men now past 
middle age will testify that they came 
into their present occupation almost en- 
tirely by chance. Very few can say 
that they had a definite ambition and 
planned to reach a certain goal. The 
history of most men is one of drifting— 
drifting through school as far as they 
went, drifting into the first occupation 
that seemed to offer immediate returns, 
drifting from one thing to another until 
some fortune, good or bad, fixed them in 
one occupation for the remainder of 
their years. Those who succeeded to a 
comfortable position in life did so large- 
ly as a result of moral character rather 
than of training—as a result of a 
favorable opportunity rather than of 
schooling. Those who are living un- 
happy lives of discouragement and fail- 
ure were possibly lacking in moral qual- 
ities, and may not have had an equal 
opportunity. It is true that in the lives 
of most men there has been a great loss 
of time and energy in the search for 
their place in the worid’s work. The 
main cause for this great economic loss 


may be laid at the door of our public 
schools. We have failed to inspire our 
youth with the necessity for an aim in 
life. We have held out the ideal of 
education as a means to professional 
careers and have ignored the fact that 
the right sort of study in preparation 
for other careers is just as worthy and 
just as necessary as for those designated 
by high-sounding titles. There is need 
for a program that will dignify labor. 

The world needs trained contractors, 
skilled electricians, efficient plumbers, 
and prepared workmen in every field of 
endeavor. One definition of education 
is learning to use intelligently the tools 
which a race has found indispensable. 
The program of training boys and girls 
to a state of some assurance of how 
life’s material problems may be met is 
one of the responsibilities shared by the 
home, the school, and the government. 
In the American philosophy of govern- 
ment, there is included the idea that the 
state should furnish the child an educa- 
tion. There has evolved in recent years 
a notion that this education should be of 
such a character that the child may be 
guided into and receive training for a 
vocation by means of which he can best 
serve the social order in which he lives 
and, incidentally or directly, make a 
living. 

One-fifth of our law infractions are 
committed by persons under voting age. 
Crime in America is costing each citizen 
a minimum of $120 per year. The juve- 
nile delinquent today is the criminal of 
tomorrow. We are told that approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of the wealth of 
the country is controlled by ten per cent 
of the people. This means that only ten 
per cent of our population live on the 
profits made from business enterprise 
while ninety per cent are on salaries or 
wages. The relief rolls of America are 
largely made up of names of men who 
during their years of formal schooling 
had no training for performing some 
useful task. There is a demand for a 
readjustment of our educational proce- 
dures by which due account may be 
taken of the potentialities of youth and 
definite instructions given to individ- 
uals regarding the opportunities for vo- 
cations in life. Such a program is cal- 
culated to contribute not only to the 
economic and social order in general 
but to the individual in particular. Over 
and over our attention is called to strik- 
ing examples of maladjustment of in- 
dividuals to the occupations which they 
pursue. One problem to be solved is 
how to adjust satisfactorily to the eco- 
nomic life of our country individuals 
whose capacities do not provide them 
with leadership in the upper bracket. 

There is an educational service de- 
signed to determine in a general way 
the particular field in which the child 
can use to the best advantage his inher- 
ited and acquired qualities. This service 
is known as vocational guidance. 
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Guidance may begin in the elementary 
grades and be serviceable through the 
high school and even into early years of 
college. Standardized objective tests 
will measure the student’s background 
and influences of past environments and 
other facts. 

The personal conference accompany- 
ing such guidance is indispensable. To 
determine fitness for particular voca- 
tions, the personality of the individual 
is analyzed to discover qualities of im- 
portance in the particular line of en- 
deavor which the individual is to follow. 
Among these may be mentioned per- 
sonal strength, personal attractiveness, 
capacity to meet people, patience, per- 
severance, desire to excel, freedom from 
vanity, originality, sympathy, and 
health. 

Analysis is also made of the occupa- 


tions available and such topics are 
studied as follows: Health require- 
ments of an occupation, outstanding 


problems and handicaps, capital neces- 
sary to start, income to be expected, 
how to get the job, and whether holding 
the position requires continued study. 

There is no more effective way of 
“building” than on the prospects of a 
useful citizen embodied in a normal boy 
or girl. Kiwanians represent a leader- 
ship in the communities where they live, 
and it is their opportunity to encourage 
the establishment in their local educa- 
tional units of a program of vocational 
guidance and training to the end that 
boys and girls may do better the task 
that will be theirs to perform in later 
years. 

The taxpayer as never before is inter- 
ested in means of preventing the ever- 
growing numbers of social dependents. 
He is more concerned in a program of 
preventive than of remedial measures. 
The solution of vocational problems 
would reduce crime in early days, unem- 
ployment in middle life, and poverty 
and misery in old age. 


a 
Ilinois Kiwanians Urge 
Law to Enable Cities to 


Vote on Government 


HE Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 

took a stand on municipal affairs in 
the State of Illinois recently when it 
was formally decided to urge interest 
in the passage in the legislature of an 
enabling act to permit cities of more 
than 10,000 to determine whether or 
not they should have a city manager 
plan of government. Present laws make 
it impossible for any city of more than 
10,000 population to vote on the adop- 
tion of a city manager plan of govern- 
ment. 

The action of the district did not give 
any expression as to the merits or de- 
merits of the city manager plan—it was 
just to make it legal to vote one way or 
the other. 

The district was represented by Past 
Governor Daniel S. Wentworth in a 
radio program originating at the studios 
of WBBM in Chicago, Sunday, January 
22. 
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Lincoln! 

Immortal memory 

Of a mortal man. 

Out of the quarries 

Of a nation's heart 

He came. 

The maul and chisel keen 

Shaped his rough soul 

Until from native rock 

Was hewn this mighty pillar 

Of a nation's hope. 

He bore the weight of woe 

Caused by a fatal strife 

‘Twixt North and South; 

Load after load 

Upon his heart was laid 

Then mighty Lincoln fell— 

And like a fluted column 

Of the Parthenon 

He rests— 

His glory still undimmed 

Amid the passing years. 
Rev. CHARLES WESLEY HEYWOOD. 


° 
Greensburg Has a “Mauk" Major 


The Greensburg, Pennsylvania, club 
is very proud of Past President Jacob 
C. Mauk, a Major in the State Motor 
Police. He has headquarters in Greens- 
burg which comprises one-third of the 
state. This famous police organization 
is known throughout the world, and Ma- 
jor Mauk is an important officer in it. 


« 
It Could Only Happen In Kiwanis 


President Ainslee D. Embree of the 
Raton, New Mexico, Kiwanis club was 
one of the twenty-four newly made 
citizens, in the December, 1938, na- 
turalization class entertained by the 
Raton Kiwanis club. 

The Raton club was the first club to 
establish the custom of entertaining 
the newly-naturalized American citi- 
zens. Following the court examination 
of the applicants they are invited to the 
Kiwanians’ weekly luncheon where dur- 
ing the social hour and program a rep- 
resentative of the Women’s Federation 
of Clubs presents each new American 
with a small American flag of which 
they are extraordinarily proud. 

Kiwanian Ainslee D. Embree, a Can- 
adian from Nova Scotia, the 1938 pres- 
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ident of the Raton club, was also a 
member of the 1938 class of applicants 
for Americanization. So, was enter- 
tained by his fellow members on the 
day of his newly acquired citizenship 
and the luncheon was held in Raton’s 
most fashionable hotel of which he is 
the manager. 
~ 


Buffalo Steak 4 la Kiwanis 


The Ogden club of the Utah-Idaho 
District is probably the only club that 
has part of its members participate in 
an annual buffalo hunt. Governor 
George H. Lowe annually leads a group 
of Ogden Kiwanians to a private ranch 
of six thousand acres near Yellowstone 
Park and the group participates in the 
buffalo chase and kill. For the last two 
years the Ogden group has consisted of 
Governor Lowe, Past President Wm. S. 
Moyes, District Secretary J. Quill Ne- 
beker and former Director Art Smalley. 
A week after the kill the mid-winter 
conference and training school was held 
at Ogden and on Saturday evening, De- 
cember 8, Governor George and his 
wife Alta entertained all of the visitors 
at a buffalo steak dinner. 





Kiwanian Roy Mottesheard 


He's Earned These Honors 

Christmas Day marked the silver an- 
niversary of Fire Chief Roy E. Mot- 
tesheard of Dearborn, Michigan, past 
president of the East Dearborn club, 
as a fire fighter. Roy has been elected 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs. He entered active 
service as a probationary fireman in 
the city of Highland Park, Michigan, 
on December 25, 1913. Since that date 
his rise in fire fighting circles has been 
one of steady, uninterrupted advance- 
ment, particularly during the past 12 
years. Mottesheard was instrumental 
in the formulation and adoption of a 
pension fund plan for policemen and 
firemen. Kiwanian Roy was first elect- 
ed an officer of the Michigan State As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs at its annual 
convention in 1927. Within four years 


he was elected both as president of the 
state organization and as secretary of 
the Great Lakes Division of the inter- 
national association. In 1932 the Great 
Lakes group combined the offices of 
secretary and treasurer and since then 
has re-elected Chief Mottesheard to 
that office annually. His first interna- 
tional office was conferred upon him at 
Toronto, Ontario, in 1936 when he was 
elected by a unanimous ballot as second 
vice president. The following year, in 
Oklahoma, he became first vice presi- 
dent of the international group, and 
this year in New Orleans he was ele- 
vated to the presidency. 

Due largely to his efficient work as 
fire chief, the average annual fire loss 
has been so low in his territory that 
Dearborn now enjoys exceptionally fav- 
orable insurance rates. 


+ 


Remember This Gentieman? 

John M. Kennedy, prominent Ameri- 
can newspaperman, has been appointed 
director of publicity for RKO Golden 
Gate Theater in San Francisco. He is 
well known to many Kiwanians, for Mr. 
Kennedy assisted in publicity work for 
the 22nd annual convention of Kiwanis 
International in San Francisco, June, 
1938. He has been a correspondent and 
reporter for the San Francisco News, 
New York News, New York World and 
the North American Newspaper Al- 


liance. 
° 


History Repeats Itself 

The Harlan, Kentucky, club is now 
starting its second generation. Presi- 
dent Tom S. Douglass is a son of 
S. B. Douglass, a charter member of 
this club, who served as its first presi- 
dent in 1922. 

w 


Kiwanians Take All 


During the month of December the 
Chamber of Commerce of High Point, 
North Carolina, offered prizes for the 
most beautifully decorated homes and 
yards in the city and also for the most 
attractively decorated Christmas win- 
dow of any merchant. Every prize of- 
fered was won by High Point Kiwanians 
and, believe it or not, none of the 
judges were Kiwanians. The first prize 
for the most beautiful home was won 
by Kiwanian C. T. Ingram, Sr., the 
second prize, by Kiwanian Dr. M. A. 
Lackey, and the third prize, by Ki- 
wanian Richard K. Young. There were 
five “honorable mentions,’’ among 
whom were two Kiwanians, Kiwanians 
Charles E. Diffendale and Robert T. 
Amos, Sr. The first prize for the best 
decorated window was won by Ki- 
wanian Rex S. Ehlers. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


International President H. G. Hat- 
field was chairman again this year of 
the great annual community-wide ob- 
servance of the Christmas Festival in 
Oklahoma City. President Hatfield 
functioned as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce. The festi- 
val was held at the Municipal Audi- 
torium and was outstandingly success- 
ful. 
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The friends of Francis Potter Dan- 
iels, Milledgeville, Georgia, club, have 
honored him by arranging some of his 
poems in a thirty-page booklet. Ki- 
wanian Daniels was lieutenant gover- 
nor of Division V of Georgia in 
1935-36. He was born in Ionia, Michi- 
gan, and is now an honored citizen of 
Milledgeville. He is an outstanding 
scholar, and is the author of “French 
Scientific Reader,” “The Flora of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri,” “The Flora of 
Boulder, Colorado,” and “The Golden 
Trove.” His poems appear in many 
anthologies. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Fall 
River, Massachusetts, has three officers 
who are members of the Kiwanis club 
of that city. They are Harvey Ashton 
as president, Harry R. Dodsworth as 
president of the Merchants Division, 
and Past President Frank W. Dunham 
as manager and secretary. 


Past President William T. Joyner of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, was elected 
president of the Wake County Alumni 
of the University of North Carolina. 


Four members of the Memphis, 
Tennessee, club have been honored 
recently. Past President Evan W. Car- 
roll was re-elected president of the 
Tennessee Bottlers’ Association; J. 
Harry Landess was elected president 
of the Southern Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Leonard H. Dille 
was made a director of the National 
Association of Sales Finance Com- 
panies; and Gilmer Richardson was 
elected director on the National Real 
Estate Board. 


Several Winchester, Illinois, Kiwan- 
ians hold elective offices. They are R. 
R. Funk, mayor; Paul E. Markillie, 
city clerk; Warren E. Harper, alder- 
man of the Ist Ward; Albert Hains- 
further, Jr., president of the school 
board; and N. L. Hutchens, states at- 
torney. 


The Kiwanis Club of Fostoria, Ohio, 
takes a very active part in civic affairs, 
having as its members Past President 
Mayor C. B. Shuman, Vice Mayor Hal 
E. Stout, City Attorney John Gut- 
knecht, Health Commissioner H. A. 
DeVore, Councilman Walter Lewis, 
Fire Chief E. A. Doe, School Superin- 
tendent H. L. Ford, High School Prin- 
cipal W. M. Hawk, Band-Orchestra Di- 
rector E. E. Smith and Athletic Coach 
Dwight Truby. 


Victor H. Evans, member at South 
Porcupine, Ontario, was elected by ac- 
clamation to the office of Reeve in the 
Township of Tisdale. 


Clyde T. Ellis, member at Rogers, 
Arkansas, was elected to the United 
States House of Representatives. 


Former lieutenant governor of the 
New England District, W. O. ‘Ben’ 
Johnson of the Westfield, Massachu- 
setts, club, was chosen from 30 can- 
didates to be executive secretary of 
the Hampden County Tuberculosis 
Association by the unanimous vote of 
the executive committee. Kiwanian 
Johnson is peculiarly fitted for the 
office as the result of his long and con- 


tinuous work with the association. He 
has been a director since 1922 and 


vice president for the last 10 years. 
He assumed office January 1. 


Leland M. Ford, Westwood Village, 
Los Angeles, California, was elected 
to Congress from the Sixteenth Dis- 
trict, retiring from the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors. 


The Chatham, Ontario, Kiwanis club 
for the past few years has taken a 
special interest in educational matters 
in its city. Last year’s membership in- 
cluded the Inspector-Administrator of 
the Board of Education, the County 
School Inspector, and three members 
of the Board of Education. Harry Tay- 
lor of this club has just recently been 
elected to the Board of Education for 
a two-year term and has been elected 
Vice-Chairman of the Board. 


Dr. E. W. Meredith, member at Port 
Huron, Michigan, has been elected 
president of the St. Clair County Medi- 
cal Society. 





A newly elected United States Sena- 
tor is Kiwanian John E. Miller of the 
Searcy, Arkansas, club. 


Kiwanian Clayton L. Havey, Roslin- 
dale-West Roxbury, Massachusetts, was 
elected to the Governor’s Council of 
this state. 


Camas-Washougal, Washington, Ki- 
wanians who were re-elected to public 
office this fall were City Attorney 
John D. Currie and City Clerk Hugh 
MacMaster of Camas. Bruce E. Thur- 
ber was elected councilman-at-large to 
the Camas city council. 


The Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, club 
is proud of its past president, Harve 
Tibbott, who was elected to Congress 
from the 27th District of Pennsylvania. 





The Bellflower, California, club is 
proud of Dr. E. A. Sheldon, past presi- 
dent, who was recently elected as a 
Fellow of the American College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


Past President Carl A. Radde of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, club was elected presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Optometric As- 
sociation. 


Past President Clyde C. Shoemaker, 
Los Angeles, California, whom Mayor 
Bowron recently appointed to the Po- 
lice Commission, was elected president 
of that body by his fellow commission- 
ers, 


President Frank L. Pinola of the 
Pittston, Pennsylvania, club was re- 
appointed to the chairmanship of the 
American Legion’s National Legisla- 
tive Committee. 


The first president of the Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, club, Judge Arthur W. 
Selover, in the November election was 
returned to the district bench for a 
six-year period. Another Minneapolis 
member is also on the district bench. 
He is Luther W. Youngdahl. Gunnar 
H. Nordbye of this same club is Judge 
of the United States District bench, 
having been appointed to that office by 
President Hoover. 


Congratulations are extended to Na- 
than Mayo, Tallahassee, Florida, club, 
who is now Secretary of Agriculture for 
the State of Florida, and who was re- 
cently elected president of the Nation- 
al Association of Commissioners, Secre- 
taries and Directors of Agriculture. 
Secretary of this club, Ralph C. Davis, 
also deserves recognition for having 
been appointed as Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Florida. 
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Frank C. Love, member of the Board 
of Directors of the Syracuse, New 
York, club, is State Commander of the 
American Legion. 


Russell, Kansas, Kiwanians win hon- 
ors: Song leader Rudolph J. Woelk 
was elected Commander of local Amer- 
ican Legion Post, Director Victor 
Dolecek was elected president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, and Dr. 
Ivan F. Hooper, secretary of the club, 
was elected vice president of the 
Arkansas Valley Society of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons, a district so- 
ciety allied with the Kansas State 
Osteopathic Association. 


At the annual convention of the 
North Dakota Chiropractic Association, 
Past President Dr. Albert D. Ottinger 
of the Valley City, North Dakota, club 
was elected president of that Associa- 
tion. 


Past Governor of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District, Norton J. 
Williams, and member of the Neenah 
Kiwanis club, has been elected Supreme 
President of the Equitable Reserve 
Association of Neenah, Wisconsin. 
“Nort” assumed office December 7. 


Carl F. Wittichen of the Birmingham, 
Alabama, club was elected president of 
the Motor Vehicles Association of Ala- 
bama, 


The Georgetown, Delaware, Secre- 
tary, Albert Earley, also lieutenant 
governor-elect, was honored by being 
invited to address the National Con- 
gress of safety in Chicago. Thirty 
thousand copies were printed of the 
first edition of the program, and the 
Congress was so large that the final 
edition of the program contained 112 
pages. 


Dr. John Owen Gross, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Barbourville, Ken- 
tucky, and president of Union College 
located in that city, has been elected 
to the presidency of Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa. Kiwanis Gross has 
authored several inspiring articles in 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 





Cowan M. Hall, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been made head of the An- 
nual Utah Sweetheart Celery Week 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 


Dr. Roy L. Smith, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, was recently elected president 
of the California Church Council. Roy 
is pastor of the First Methodist Church. 
He was the principal speaker at the 
Sunday Evening Musicale during the 
San Francisco Convention. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questions, 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 
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Q. Our regular meetings are held at 
6:15 P.M. on Mondays. Between what 
days may a me mber make up a missed 
meeting? (Club President) 


A. The present interpretation of the 
rules would permit a make-up credit for 
attendance from Tuesday morning prior 
to the missed meeting at 6:15 P.M. Mon- 
day to early Monday morning following 
that meeting. 


f* 





Q. What percentage of total club 
membership should be permitted from 
any particular group such as profes- 
sional men, insurance, etc.?2 (Club 
President) 


A. This would vary in accordance 
with the type of community. No set 
figure could be given. The purpose 
should be to keep a balance entirely rep- 
resentative of all community activities 
—educational, professional, and com- 
mercial. Always be sure that no one 
institution can dominate the club. 


Q. Is it advisable for one man to 
hold both the office of Secretary and of 
Vice President? (Secretary) 


A. I think not, that is, if you make 
the Vice President do anything in your 
club. If the Secretary really does what 
is required of him he has done his share. 
There are additional factors to be con- 
sidered. Such a plan reduces your 
Board by one man and does away with 
an opportunity for developing leader- 
ship in your club. 
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Q. Is it possible for members who 
miss the weekly meeting to meet by 
themselves in a restaurant for an hour 
and thus make up their attendance? 
(Past President) 


A. No credit for such a meeting can 
be given. Only attendance at regular 
club meetings or authorized round tables 
permits attendance make-up credit. 


Q. Do I correctly interpret Art. III 
Section 3 (a) to mean that only active 
members of this or another club may be 
elected to reserve membership and that 
new members (not formerly Kiwanians) 
cannot be so admitted pending proper 
classification vacancy? (Secretary) 


A. 100% correct. 


Q. The question arises—is it con- 
sidered proper for a service club such 
as ours to hold organized activities on 
Sunday, golf tournaments in particular? 
(Secretary) 


A. The holding of sports events on 
Sunday must be a matter of local de- 
termination. You’ll have to approach 
it from the point of view of your own 
club, many members of which must be 
active churchmen. Also consider th 
second of the nine Citizenship Activities 
for 1938-1939. 


Q. What percentage of membership 
is required to attend an inter-club meet- 
ing in order that credit may be had? 
(Club Secretary) 


A. No percentage is involved. Deci- 
sion is on the basis of arrangement of 
a meeting between two or more clubs 
not minor groups from clubs, such as 
so-called “Flying Squadrons.” 





Q. How should a new member be edu- 
cated in Kiwanis? (Club President) 


A. First, by being told what Kiwanis 
is and its obligations before his name 
is acted upon. Following membership 
he should be supplied with a small 
amount of educational material. He 
should immediately be given activity in 
the club’s program. As soon as prac- 
tical he and other new members should 
spend a luncheon or dinner period with 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education at 
which time the entire “field” should be 
covered. There are many other ways, 
too, but personally I like this plan best. 
Write headquarters for additional sug- 
gestions. 
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Phi Delta Theta Whips Sigma Nu Fraternity 
in Kiwanis Charity Grid Game 


Beautiful bronze trophy donated by the Kiwanis 
Club of Gainesville which is kept by the winning 
team. 


HI DELTA THETA fraternity 
turned back a favored Sigma Nu 
eleven 2-0 in a hard fought game 
December 10 at Florida Field, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. The tilt is sponsored 
each year by the Gainesville Kiwanis 
club and all proceeds are turned over 
to the under-privileged child fund. 
Robert L. Ripley depicted the 99- 
year contract between the two fratern- 





By FRANK COWLES 


ity teams in his cartoon as “the long- 
est sports contract in» history.’’ This 
is the thirteenth year in the series, and 
the fifth time the Kiwanis club has 
sponsored it. 

Since the first encounter was held 
13 years ago, it has become a sports 
tradition on the University of Florida 
campus, and only two varsity contracts 
have been played for a longer time. 
It marks the unofficial close of the 
football season at the university, for 
it is always played the week after the 
varsity games end. 

Adding color to the game, which is 
played in the big bowl of Florida Field 
Stadium, is the University Band of 40 
pieces. 

Kiwanians annually stage a _ ticket 
auction at their luncheon the week of 
the game. This year’s auction netted 
sales of approximately 900 tickets. 
Some members took as many as 24 
tickets apiece. 

Roland B. Eutlser, a member of the 
Under-privileged Child Committee, 
spoke briefly at the luncheon explain- 
ing to Kiwanians where the money de- 
rived from ticket goes. He 
pointed out three points of segrega- 
tion upon which the committee tries 
to work—physical, social and economic. 

One unique feature of the Sigma 
Nu-Phi Delta Theta tangle that brings 
out its charitable aspect even stronger 
is that everyone pays to get in—sports 
writers, coaches, Southeastern Confer- 
ence men who officiate, and even the 
players themselves. Usually ticket sales 


sales 


exceed attendance at the game, but 
last year’s record of 2,000 was equalled 
if not bettered December 10 this year. 

Last year the Kiwanis club donated 
a beautiful bronze trophy, which is 
kept by the winning team. 

Kiwanians handle most of the de- 
tails involved in putting the game 
over. Numerous committees prepare 
for. several weeks in advance to make 
the affair a success. It is one of their 
major projects of the year, and has 
excited much favorable comment all 
over the state. 

A half-time feature of this year’s 
battle was an exhibition of “speed 
ball” by local high school youngsters 
that came close to eclipsing the main 
show. Only six men can play on each 
team, and enthusiasm of the crowd in 
applauding the boys showed their en- 
joyment of it. 

Here’s a quote from a newspaper 
story about the first or second game 
in the 99-year series: ‘Time was taken 
out frequently by the players to smoke 
and rest while they were coached by 
the spectators.”” As one observer said, 
“No wonder the first two games ended 
in 0-0 ties!” But now the three weeks’ 
practice required before the game, and 
use of the University’s athletic equip- 
ment has made the tussle one approach- 
ing varsity games in interest and thrills. 
Even more, under the able leadership 
of the Kiwanis club, has the Sigma 
Nu-Phi Delta Theta grid game become 
an institution at the University of 
Florida. 


Kiwanis and Medical Care 


of L. (strange bed fellows) predom- 
inated. Capital, industry, manufac- 
turers, service clubs, and tax payers’ 


leagues were conspicuous by their 
absence. Nevertheless, the confer- 
ence proposed broad humanitarian 
principles which enlisted the _ inter- 
est of the public everywhere. They 
were: 


First, expanded public health serv- 
ice in maternal and child health, crip- 
pled children, tuberculosis, cancer, 
venereal disease, pneumonia, indus- 
trial and mental hygiene and malaria, 
at a cost of $200,000,000 a year, to be 
met one-half by federal funds, which 
must be matched dollar for dollar by 
local funds. The medical profession 
approves of expanding public health, 
provided government expenditures for 
the treatment of individuals be limited 
to those in proven need and provided 
the administration of funds be made 
by the states with the advice and ap- 
proval of local medical organizations. 
With those provisions in mind $200,- 


(From page 78) 


000,000 is a sum far in excess of actual 
needs. 

The second proposal to be made to 
Congress is expanded hospital facil- 
ities for which $146,500,000 will be 
asked. Before embarking on a _ hap- 
hazard hospital building program, let 
us examine the facts. Less than 70 
per cent of existing hospital beds are 
now in use. Many small but efficient 
church and private hospitals are now 


about to close their doors because 
they cannot care for the increasing 


number of free patients. Let us keep 
them open by reimbursing them with 
tax funds for the care of the medically 
indigent. Congress will be asked to 
build 500 diagnostic centers. The doc- 
tors of the United States approve of 
them, but only where local need for 
them can be shown and only when 
they are placed at the disposal of all the 
doctors in the community. 

The third proposal to Congress will 
be the expenditure of $400,000,000 
annually for the care of the medically 


needy. The medical profession ap- 
proves of the expenditure of tax funds 
for those in proven, need. I believe 
Kiwanis will approve provided alloca- 
tion is made according to local need 
and not to voting population, and pro- 
vided the administration is simple, di- 
rect and free from politics. 

Fourth, the National Health Con- 
ference recommends federal aid for 
states in developing programs of their 
own for self-supporting individuals who 
are burdened by unpredictable illness 
—this aid to come from private insur- 
ance AND TAXES. Note the “AND 
TAXES.” American medicine is op- 
posed to the use of tax funds for the 
care of self-supporting individuals. 
Business and professional men of the 
United States will not tolerate gov- 
ernmental paternalism for self-reliant, 
self-supporting, self-respecting men 
and women. Let us: endorse hospital 
insurance, group health and accident 
insurance and medical care insurance 
where actuarially sound. But com- 





pulsory health insurance? NEVER! 
It has no place in our form of govern- 
ment, 

The final recommendation of the 
National Health Conference will be in- 
surance against wage loss from sick- 
ness. We all agree that this is desir- 
able if accomplished without inflation 
of the currency. The proponents of 
the plan estimate that the cost will be 
$2,600,000,000 a year when all five 
recommendations are passed by Con- 
gress. That is-a preliminary estimate. 
If the actual cost exceeds the estimate 
as much as the actual cost of other 
federal experiments exceeded their 
estimates, $2,600,000,000 is = small 
change. Two years ago three actuar- 
ians of the largest insurance com- 
panies were called to Washington to 
figure the cost of wage loss insurance. 
Their estimate was $4,000,000,000. 
They were discharged and their report 
pigeonholed. In the light of recent 
developments the actuary of one of 
the largest insurance companies esti- 
mated the cost will be $8,000,000,000. 

That, in brief, is the National Health 
Program. What can Kiwanis do about 
it? Each district governor can partici- 
pate in a vital way. I urge each of you 
to plan a Health Conference in the 
state or states within your Kiwanis 
district. The governor, rather than the 
Kiwanis governor, should issue the 
call. Go with another outstanding Ki- 
wanian and the president of the State 
Medical Society to the governor, ex- 
plain the plan and have him call a State 
Health Conference at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. At the conference 
should be representatives of the state 
departments of health, institutions and 
agencies, labor, and insurance, the 
presidents of the state medical, dental, 
pharmaceutical, hospital, and nurses’ 
associations, together with representa- 
tives of capital, labor, service clubs, 
women’s organizations, and tax pay- 
ers’ leagues. When the conference 
meets it will select a technical advis- 
ory committee to study the national 


program and local needs and their 
correlation. Then, if I know my con- 
ferences, they will insist on state and 
local, rather than federal, administra- 
tion of funds. This will appeal to the 
governor because it is economically 
sound. Folks at home know who de- 
serve charity and who do not better 
than some impérsonal political bureau 
in distant Washington. 

The advantage of state over federal 
administration has been proven in the 
laboratory of experience. Since 1936, 
$1,227,608,050 of matched federal and 
local funds has been spent for Social 
Security. New Jersey insisted on the 
privilege of dispensing its own funds. 
Reluctantly, an exception was made. 
What happened? The first aim of the 
Social Security Act was to lower ma- 
ternal mortality. In New Jersey the 
maternal mortality rate dropped from 
7 to 3.4 per 1000 live babies born— 
the lowest of any state in the Union— 
and this with less money than the 
Federal Government spent by remote 
control in many less populous states. 
The mere spending of money does not 
solve the problem. Far more important 
is how it is spent. Neighbors know who 
need help and how best to administer 
it. 

If Kiwanis can secure state adminis- 
tration of these vast sums, we may 
eliminate waste, avoid bureaucracy, 
and even stop the political centrifuge 
which threatens to precipitate all pow- 
er in the Federal Government. It re- 
quires no prophetic eye to see the 
position Kiwanis will occupy in those 
districts where you men grasp this 
opportunity to serve the under-privil- 
eged. What manner of.men will the 
governor seek to administer these vast 
sums? Brave, strong, successful men, 
yet tender and compassionate. Men 
whom the marts of trade have not de- 
filed; men whom the spoils of office 
cannot buy. Hard heads and tender 
hearts. Men who have sustained the 
stumbling steps of the under-privil- 
eged through the long and _starless 
nights. 


Are Taxes as Bad as That? 


(From page 73) 


taxes, moreover, such as the tariff, make 
their direct contribution to certain busi- 
nesses. 

If we abolished or curtailed govern- 
mental activity this would not mean 
that business would not then be asked 
to support such of these as would be 
operated through individual initiative. 
We would still provide for defectives, 
delinquents and dependents of what- 
ever nature and from whatever cause, 
from disability to unemployment. We 
have not yet reached that stage of 
moral elevation or degradation where 
we are willing to liquidate these classes. 
Whoever has, would be asked to con- 
tribute, and usually in proportion to 
what he has. Business would not escape. 
Our experience with community chests 
should be evidence sufficient. 


A device of business to escape the tax 
burden is to have the tax levied other 
than upon business. In recent years 
the method by which to accomplish this 
has been to use a retail sales tax. Here 
the retailer has but to add the tax to 
his price and thus to recoup himself. 
But, as we noted above, to get rid of 
the tax burden is not quite so easy. If 
the retailer could have raised his price 
by 2% or 5%, why did he wait for a tax 
as an excuse to do it? Or why does he 
need to stop at 2% or 5% or any other 
amount? The fact is that, with the 
increase in price, the amount of sales 
decreases. Herein lies the boomerang 
upon business. The market for goods 
is the end of business and the more 
this is curtailed by tax burdens or 
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otherwise the greater will be the burden 
upon business. 


Taxation and Business Stability 


Statisticians have calculated that the 
business losses of 1929 and 1930 were 
greater than the business profits of 
1921-1928. If this be true, then over a 
long period of years business would be 
the gainer if depressions, recessions, 
booms, etc., could be eliminated. How- 
ever, one analyzes the cause of a de- 
pression, he arrives at the fact that 
there is in existence a great deal more 
capacity to produce than there is capac- 
ity to buy these goods. To have business 
stability we must keep the capacity to 
produce and the capacity to buy the 
products of industry reasonably close 
together. 

Taxation may have some effect as a 
business stabilizer. We are going to 
continue to levy taxes, and, whether we 
pay any attention to it or not, these 
taxes are bound to have economic con- 
sequences. These taxes are going to 
take a large percentage of our social 
income and it is but the part of wisdom 
to be concerned with the effect of their 
levy upon the stability of business. 

To illustrate this effect, let us assume 
that the people of a certain government 
have an income of 100x, of which 15x 
is being taken in taxes. These taxes, 
moreover, are being levied almost en- 
tirely upon the large, small income, 
consumer group and which, if left with 
them, would largely be spent for goods. 
Another group receives 25x of this in- 
come in addition to what it will use to 
purchase goods and_ services. The 
logical use for this 25x is expansion, 
perhaps unwarranted and unneeded ex- 
pansion. It is readily seen that the tax 
system is curtailing the potential mar- 
ket for goods and at the same time it is 
leaving untouched a liquid surplus. 

Suppose that the tax system be re- 
vamped so that the entire tax be re- 
moved from consumers and placed upon 
the 25x liquid surplus. The result now 
has been to increase the fund to be used 
for the purchase of goods and to de- 
crease that available for overexpansion. 
It is, of course, impossible accurately 
to separate incomes into those which 
would be used for expansion from those 
which would be used to purchase con- 
sumable goods. Since. stability is largely 
dependent upon the relation of these two 
factors, however, and since the economic 
consequences of taxes cannot be 
abridged, it is but the part of wisdom to 
give them serious consideration. 


A Tax System 


In spite or because of our individual- 
ism, of our lack of interest in efficient 
government, of the effect of taxes upon 
prices, of the attitude of business to 
taxation, of the good or bad economic 
consequences of taxation, we are going 
to continue to levy taxes and lots of 
them. Federal grants-in-aid to states 
and localities are not from Santa Claus 
any more than are the grants-in-aid 
from states to localities. The proof of 
this is going to be in our continued 
heavy tax bill, for we are not going to 
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be willing lightly to give up all this we 
have been receiving. 

As the Federal Government has come 
more and more into the picture, more 
sources of revenue have been tapped 
until there is now a great overlapping 
in the sources used by the states and 
by the Federal Government. In this 
the tax administrators have great con- 
cern. State administrators see sources 
of revenue formerly for their exclusive 
use now being shared with the Federal 
Government. The ensuing administra- 
tive problems, coupled with a certain 
amount of envy, urge many to advocate 
a separation of sources of revenue as 
in the days of old. 

If we continue to expect grants-in- 
aid from the Federal treasury and 
expect the Federal Government to con- 
tinue to perform functions which the 
states and localities are unable or un- 


Round-Trip 


willing to undertake, then it is out of 
the question for the Federal Govern- 
ment to finance its operations from cus- 
toms duties and excise taxes. There is 
little chance but that in the future the 
states and the Federal Government will 
collect taxes from the same sources. 
But whatever the source upon which 
the levies are made, this one thing must 
be remembered—it is the same people 
who pay taxes to the different political 
units. It is the people of New York, 
Illinois and of the forty-six other states 
who must pay federal, state and local 
taxes. The more of their incomes taken 
by the Federal Government in taxes, 
the less can be taken by states and 
localities. Whatever our federal, state 
and local tax laws, then, they must be 
considered as a unit rather than as 
separate entities if anything resembling 
a defensible tax system is to be evolved. 


Ticket 


(From page 84) 


ated with greater precision than the 
Federal Prison at Alcatraz—no bed- 
ding could be cleaner, no kitchen more 
sanitary, no personnel better trained 
or more impersonal—but every one 
will remember what happened to one 
of the famous prisoners there some 
months ago. I like to think that the 
Florida prison is as good as the best 
in humane operation, in individual 
treatment, in the softening minutiae 
which make the difference between 
life and mere existence, and yet scarce- 
ly a week goes by which does not re- 
quire the transfer of some man from 
the Florida prison to the Florida asy- 
lum for the insane. 

Don’t fool yourselves, Even the best 
operated American prison is a terrible 
place. In spite of himself, a prisoner 
loses his ideals, lowers his self respect, 
drains away his initiative, and comes 
away immeasurably poorer in element- 
al manhood. 

No, men as a rule do not return to 
prison because such institutions are 
health resorts and country clubs. A 
report of this sort from any source is 
born of ignorance and cynicism, for it 
is probably that there isn’t a single 
prisoner of the 160,000 in American 
prisons today who does not long for 
freedom with a mighty longing. 


Why They Return 


Then why do they return? Please 
permit me to make four swggestions. 
I am not bold enough to suppose that 
they will answer the question com- 
pletely, for doubtless a different shade 
of cause lies behind each man’s return. 
These suggestions are offered in the 
fond hope of adding something to the 
discussion which must not end until the 
final, complete answer is found. 

First, the lack of general Christian 
charity on the part of a wide section 
of the public sends many a man back 


to prison. Ex-convicts are not wanted. 
The vast number of men who are dis- 
charged by employers when it is learned 
that the men are ex-convicts is fa- 
miliar to every prison warden. In 
many, Many cases discharged prisoners 
fail to make a go of freedom simply 
because they have no opportunity to 
do so. They are bounced about from 
pillar to post, from job to job, from 
town to town from state to state, with 


his prison career following him 
cunningly, like a_ blood-hound on 
the trail. Prisons follow men. Nat- 


urally I am not suggesting that a dis- 
charged prisoner should be welcomed 
as a returning hero. No right-think- 
ing ex-convict will expect such a re- 
ception. There should be a proper and 
becoming humility in his attitude and 
conduct—starting at the bottom as he 
is “and with two strikes on him.” But 
if he be humbly trying to start life 
again, his sincere efforts should be 
regarded by a cup of cold water at 
least. No real citizen will turn his 
steps into a blind alley paved with 
incredible difficulties, 


No Restraint of Social and Family Ties 


Second, some men return to prison 
because they have none of the re- 
straint of social and family ties. A 
prison sees a steady parade of divorces. 
In my state, imprisonment itself is 
ground for divorce. When the family 
is broken up, many a man has lost 
the only anchor he has known—tenu- 
ous though this anchor may have been. 
In other ways, too, the years bring 
many changes. Old friends die or 
move away, strangers move in and 
start new enterprises in the home town, 
the public personnel in the old commun- 
ity undergoes considerable shifting. 
Discharged prisoners find that the old 
haunts have vanished, familiar faces 
have disappeared. In a sense he is a 
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stranger in a strange land. To the 
four winds have gone family, friends 
and remembered sights. 

Now I do not argue that this is an 
evil in itself, or that he should be sur- 
prised that such events have happened. 
I only argue that they have happened 
and that he is surprised and lonely. 
Wives of prisoners suffer greatly and 
many of them feel a justifiable impulse 
to free themselves from men who have 
betrayed their futures. And in addi- 
tion no power on earth can stop the 
eternal restlessness of American life 
which brings a never-ending round of 
change in all communities. The very 
genius of American life is an incurable 
will to grow. Nothing is settled in the 
nation—not even theories of govern- 
ment. Americans always are dissatis- 
fied and shift about at a great rate. 
When, therefore, a discharged prisoner 
returns to his home town, often does 
he find a great strangeness which does 
not coincide with his memory of things 
that were. He had forgotten that noth- 
ing remains fixed in this stirring re- 
public. 

Last Christmas the Florida prison 
discharged a man of thirty-two years 
of age who had finished ten years in 
the prison. I said to him: “One prom- 
ise only do I want from you—live at 
home for one year! You’ll need to 
find for yourself what sort of a world 
you must live in. Life in Florida has 
greatly changed since you came here. 
A new highway system has been built 
and new automobiles whiz along at sev- 
enty miles an hour with greater ease 
than the cars you knew at thirty miles. 
New beaches on the ocean have new 
thousands of merrymakers. Racing 
and other forms of gambling have come 
into their own and the state has aban- 
doned prohibition. Saloons and night- 
clubs are opened and cocktail lounges 
and bars grace most fashionable hotels. 
A depression has come and still lin- 
gers, and banking has been revolution- 
ized—the old personal character loan 
having passed like Nineveh and Tyre. 
Government has shifted its emphasis 
since you came here, and citizens in- 
stead of supporting the government 
expect the government to support 
them. A new mode of travel has come 
to disturb the dreams of economists— 
airports are opened in every town and 
sky-ways stretch out on the wings of 
the morning to the South American 
continent. Busses and trucks have 
largely supplanted railway short hauls 
and schools are financed by the state 
instead of by the counties. These and 
a thousand other innovations await you, 
young man. Take a year to become 
acquainted with this new world.” 

This was good advice and a true 
statement, yet in only a minor way 
does it describe the vast shift that has 
shaken traditional America from its 
age-old customs. Since all other re- 
straints have vanished, a discharged 
man needs the calming influence of 
family responsibility. When in great 
measure these ties have wilted under 

(Turn to page 124) 
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“Your Page’ Gives Club Members 
Chance to Air Views 


By WILLIAM F. HAEFS 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


A secretary for fifteen years 

hits upon a plan to maintain and 

create interest in club and com- 
munity work 


HAVE often been asked by other 

secretaries at conventions, if the 

work over a long period of time 
does not become tiresome, or a burden. 
Another common cry is this: “What do 
you find for Kiwanis to do in Green 
Bay? There is nothing for our club to 
do!” 

I shall offer my answer to both ques- 
tions. 

My real Kiwanis activities began the 
morning I woke to find myself newly- 
elected secretary of a club which, I dis- 
covered, was not only financially handi- 
capped, but was blissfully unaware of 
its embarrassment. 

On checking the records I discovered, 
as assets, a small bank account. Nu- 
merous hotel and other bills, dues un- 
paid, and disinterested members were 
liabilities. 

I thought I would resign. 

However, the president and board 
thought differently, and there’s strength 
in numbers. I went ahead on one con- 
dition: that I be allowed to conduct 
the office as I would a business institu- 
tion. 

After writing and phoning members 
whose accounts were long past due, we 


“YOUR 


NUMBER FOUR 


Bill Haefs, Sec’y., Kiwanis Club, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Dear Bill: 


A "Forum For Green Bay Kiwanians" 


had a considerable drop in membership. 
But we successfully accomplished a 
program of activities, such as getting 
Jack Harding, round-the-world-flier, 
and Lowell Thomas who commented on 
movies taken on the trip. Two perform- 
ances were given. The members all 
worked like good old troupers, selling 
tickets, and part of the net proceeds 
went to the schools. 

That’s just a sample. At the end of 
the second year we were on our feet 
and striding along with $600.00 in the 
treasury. Since then we have left our 
fingerprints on many worth-while proj- 
ects. 

Now I'll explain how we avoid the 
situation—“There is nothing for our 
club to do.” 

Just a few months ago, we found a 
solution in “Your Page’—a one-page 
addition to our club bulletin. 

Although Kiwanis as an organization 
does not engage in controversial mat- 
ters, its members are invited to express 
their views upon all problems, in letters 
to the editor. Suggestions, ideas, con- 
structive criticisms, proposals, etc., are 
welcome. 

Because we realize that the average 
business or professional man values his 
reputation for tending to his own knit- 
ting, and because the worthiest causes 
are unpopular when new and untried,— 
the writers are promised protection of 
anonymity. 


PAGE” 


~ JUNE 20, 1938 


If you think the following subject is of any value to “Your Page,’ you may use it. 

The thought has often been mentioned why we do not have any Kiwanis signs along the high- 
ways to the entrance of our city. Is it against the Wisconsin State Laws? 

Sometime ago while traveling through the southern states, I noticed in particular a good 
number of these signs and being a member of the organization, it has always impressed me with 
a friendly welcome and greeting. If the above is out of order, skip it. Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Wm. Haefs, Sec’y., 212 Pine Street, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Dear Bill: 


(A MEMBER). 


As a Kiwanian who is interested in future social activities of the club, it was my thought of 
renewing some of the old time events that have proved to be very popular in Green Bay. What 
I have in mind is that the Kiwanis Club ought to consider putting on a real nice old fashioned 
minstrel show sometime this coming fall. There is enough talent in our club to stage this event 
that would interest the entire community and make it a financial success, if each and every one 
of our members would be interested in putting on such a show. 

It is about four years since Green Bay has had a minstrel show, and from what the writer 
recalls, these shows have always proved to be a financial success. The proceeds from such a show 
could be used for worth-while civic projects that the Kiwanis Club would like to undertake, and 
this letter in “Your Page’’ is just a feeler to see how other members of the club like this idea. 

Many of us fellows sit around at a table and say to each other: ““Well, what can we do to 
raise a little money?’ and each and everyone probably has a different idea. So if someone started 
the ball rolling on a plan like this at this time, maybe enough interest could be shown to really get 


something started that would produce not only 


some added finances, but also an opportunity 


where the members of the Kiwanis Club could really get out and show their talents to the people 
of this community who always enjoy a good minstrel show. 
What do you think of this idea, fellows? Let’s see more letters in regard to something of this 


nature for our future activities. As the old motto goes: 


“The only thing you get out of any 


club is what you put in it,” so let’s put a lot of conversation and action behind this movement, 
and then we know it will be a success. Yours very truly, 





A. GOGETTER KIWANIAN. 


KIWANIS BUILDS BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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Let one contributor to “Your Page” 
explain: 

“*Your Page’ is an opportunity for 
a timid soul like myself who never has 
nerve enough to get up and talk. Many 
of us sit around in meetings and think 
very fine thoughts, but we are inar- 
ticulate, and the splendid ideas are 
buried in the Potter’s Fields of our 
minds, because we failed to sponsor 
them. There is that idea of county 
parks, for instance . . .” .1nd the good 
Kiwanian feels at liberty here to ex- 
press his views without restraint. 

Note the welcome given “Your Page” 
at its inception. “. . . I hope I can 
catch the honor of being the first con- 
tributor . . .” (He did!) And right 
away, a good club suggestion: “. . . I 
am ashamed to say there are many of 
the newer members I cannot call by 
name. May I suggest buttons for each 
member? Also, at each meeting have 
a snappy introduction of about eight or 
ten members .. .” 

Programs are suggested. Discussion 
is invited. Witness the member who 
yearns for “. . . a real nice old-fash- 
ioned minstrel show this fall . . . This 
letter in ‘Your Page’ is just a feeler, 
What do you think, fellows?” 

And politics? A member bewildered 
by the wonders of current political ac- 
tivity asks— “. . . that our Committee 
on Public Affairs give us plenty of pro- 
grams of an educational nature. ... 
Kiwanians must know the truth and 
vote wisely .. .” 

In “Your Page” the loyal member 
gets a chance to cheer the officers along, 
and boost his own club. 

“Our club has the most outstanding 
programs of any service club in the 
city!” sings one happy Kiwanian. While 
another observes, in a manner to pro- 
voke self-examination: “Every Kiwan- 
ian (with some exceptions) has been 
doing his best.” 

Then there is the man with a pet 
peeve. That poor fellow may now un- 
burden his heart. “‘Your Page’ just 
gives me a chance to explode,” he says. 

Letters in “Your Page” get results. 
Some of the suggestions have already 
been adopted, some are in the hands of 
committees, and at present our file con- 
tains enough letters to run _ several 
weeks, with more coming in. 

Our club will never face the situa- 
tion, “There is nothing for our club to 


do”—nor will yours, if you try “Your 


Page” and let your members get in and 
pitch! 


Vocational Guidance and 
the Radio 


(From page 79) 


educators invitations to a Dutch treat 
dinner in 1937. This program, they told 
the educators, belonged eventually to 
the public schools system, with an ade- 
quate, trained counseling system. They 
had determined as a policy to do only 
as much as they could do well. The 
result was full codperation by the school 
men. Twenty-seven representatives 
from 12 schools were present at that 
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meeting. The result was a program of 
undreamed success. 

Two vocational clinics were held in 
the spring in 1938, at Fredonia and Fal- 
coner high schools. The committee 
aimed for the most able men in every 
profession in which counselors were 
offered. After the boys had indicated 
those fields in which they were inter- 
ested on blanks provided for the pur- 
pose, twenty-five fields were selected. 

The result of the committee’s high 
aim was the presence of officials of 
several large companies and prominent 
professional men. At a dinner preced- 
ing the first clinic, the counselors were 
warned that they were not there to sell 
their vocations to the boys, but rather 
to help them; that the undesirable part 
as well as the desirable features of 
every occupation must be presented. 

Four hundred ninety-four attended 
the two clinics. Questions flew thick 
and fast, following short talks by the 
counselors. What one boy failed to ask 
about, another did. The result was un- 


alloyed enthusiasm on the part both of 
counselors and boys. 

Codperation on the part of Kiwanis 
clubs helped to make the clinics success- 
ful. The Silver Creek club furnished 
transportation for its high school stu- 
dents to the clinic. 

The radio programs appeal both to 
the youngsters and to the business men 
who speak, some of the latter finding 
themselves on the air for the first time. 
The programs were started in Septem- 
ber and may run indefinitely as James- 
town’s station WJTN can devote the 
Thursday evening time. 

The Chautauqua County vocational 


guidance program has definitely demon- | 


strated the gap in the public education 
program by filling it. 
vocational work may eventually be in- 
corporated in the public schools system, 





Although the | 


full credit for starting it and building | 


it must go to Mr. Duncan, a former 
West Virginia state Y.M.C.A. secre- 
tary, and to his helpers in Kiwanis and 
other organizations. 


New England Preview 


(From page 77) 


yourself, you will enjoy watching the 
many yachting events that are a fea- 
ture of a New England summer. 

If your preference is for a gay vaca- 
tion, crammed full of activities, then 
head for one of New England’s famous 
resort towns wnere you will find plenty 
to keep you busy. The “Little Theatre” 
movement started in New England and 
is carried on during the summer by 
scores of amateur and _ professional 
groups who present the latest in dra- 
matic trends, as well as all the old 
favorites. There are dance and music 
festivals, flower shows and antique ex- 
hibitions. There are tournaments aplen- 
ty to suit every sporting taste, whether 
you wish to participate or to “spectate.” 
Golf and tennis, horse shows and rac- 
ing, rifle and skeet shooting meets are 
just a few of them. 

Perhaps you feel a “yen” to “get 
away from it all.” You can do that in 
New England, also. Experienced guides 
will show you how to live in comfort 
miles away from civilization. After 
days of fishing for wily trout in a 
mountain brook and canoeing down 
fast-rushing streams in the hushed New 
England wilderness, deep among tree 
giants; after feasting on broiled bacon 
and potatoes baked-in-hot-ashes and 
evenings of story-swapping around 
crackling fires, you will return home a 
new person and you’ll come back to 
New England the next year. 

Hiking and mountain climbing will 
attract the more strenuous members of 
your family. Mount Katahdin in Maine, 
the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
Massachusetts’ Berkshire Hills and the 
Litchfield Hills of Connecticut are un- 
surpassed for scenic beauty and recrea- 
tional facilities. New England has over 


four thousand miles of hiking and bri- 
dle trails. The. area around Mount 
Washington in the White Mountains is 
considered the world’s most popular 
hiking ground. If climbing is not for 
you, the unique Cog Railroad will carry 
you up New England’s highest moun- 
tain to the summit. 


Another unusual experience in store 
for New England visitors is a trip on 
the new Aerial Tramway on Cannon 
Mountain in Franconia Notch, New 
Hampshire, near the famed “Old Man 
of the Mountain.” The “tram” is the 
first of its type on the North American 
continent and is alone well worth a trip 
to New England. 
latest in safety devices, the car swings 
high over the tree tops, carries you to 
the mountain top in a few minutes, and 
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| Speakers, 


Equipped with the | 


reveals vistas of beauty that you will | 


talk about for years afterward. 


Because of the vital part New Eng- | 


land has played in molding our coun- 
try’s beginnings and traditions, every 
American should visit its historic 
shrines. Plymouth Rock and the Pil- 
grim Monument, Lexington Battlegreen 
and the Concord Bridge, Bunker Hill 
and Bennington Battle Monument, are 
just a few of the places sacred to all 
Americans which you can see in New 
England. Homes of patriots like Paul 
Revere, John Hancock and the Quincies; 
homes of literary immortals such as 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Louisa May AlI- 
cott, Henry 


| for speech-making. Its 
| sparkling 
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HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH 


‘ry FOR PUBLIC 
PE SPEAKERS 


MAKE A HIT—GET THE APPLAUSE 


MASTER BOOK OF HUMOROUS ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS: The final word in rich, useable humor 
1620 stories and 414 
epigrams are quality and quantity. 
joke book, its design is usefulness. 
toastmasters. lawyers, ministers, 
salesmen and others will find stories in abun- 
dance for all occasions where spice is needed to 
drive home a point. Cross-indexed, making it 
easy to find a suitable story. You’ll agree it’s 
e “MASTER. 431 po. 2” thisk..........:. .$2.00 


CLIMAXES OF ELOQUENCE: A handbook of 
great flights of inspirational speeches—patri-. 
otic, political, educational, pulpit; model ad- 
dresses of Welcome, Presentation, Farewell, 
Cornerstone Laying, Dedication, Eulogies. Hu- 
morous club speeches. Tells how to write Win- 
ning Orations and about Campaign Speaking. 
All classified, cross-indexed and spiced with 
epigrams, humor, pathos and sarcasm. A wealth 
of speech-making material. 320 pp. cloth $2.00 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS: A book of humor- 
ous illustrations that point morals. Stories that 
arouse the sleepy, focus attention, stimulate 
thought, prick the conscience and get the ap- 
plause. A terse epigram at the top of each page. 


AND LASALLE 








Not a 


| This book is a great favorite. Third printing. 


320 pp, cloth..... ; -$1.50 


ON ORDERS for all 3 books we will in- 
clude absolutely FREE a copy of ‘““HINTS 
AND HITS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS” 
(a $1 book). These 4 books give 


A you 
3,000 humorous stories, 400 great flights of eloquence, 1,000 


| sparkling epigrams, and much more, for only $5.50. Money 


Wadsworth Longfellow, | 


Ralph Waldo Emerson; all these and | 


many other old houses, authentically 
appointed may be viewed on your New 
England trip. 


There are a number of good features 
about travel in New England over and 
above 


its numerous recreational and | 


promptly refunded if not pleased after one week’s exam- 
ination Sent COD if you prefer. 


LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS & SON 
905 Monroe St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
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scenic attractions. Roads are always an 
important consideration to any motor- 
ist. New England can boast of its fine 
main highway system which is continu- 
ally being added to and improved. You 
will find hundreds of miles of good sec- 
ondary roads, also, which you will do 
well to explore. They lead through un- 
spoiled back country where farmhouses 
sprawl in charming simplicity. They 
will give you a truer impression of the 
real New England and its people. 

All along the way, you will find good 
eating places and excellent accommo- 
dations. New England food is famous 
and when you taste your first honest- 
to-goodness New England shore dinner 
and take your first bit of succulent 
lobster, you will know part of the rea- 


son. Don’t forget to try the baked In- 
dian pudding and the blueberry pie! 
There are accommodations to suit every 
taste and purse. Swank hotels with 
swimming pools, tennis courts, and golf 
courses, lesser-priced hotels, over-night 
camps and homey farmhouses. All will 
treat you well. 

The best part about a New England 
vacation is the compactness of the re- 
gion, the small size of the area in 
which all these attractions are found. 
Because travel distances are so short, 
the vacationer can vary his stay with 
mountain scenery, seashore bathing and 
lake fishing, not to mention shopping 
trips and theatre-going in the cities, all 
within a shorter period of time than is 
possible elsewhere. 


A Farm Plan That Worked 


(From page 88) 


parish agricultural agent to be used as 
a prize for next year’s effort. In suc- 
ceeding years a similar program will be 
followed, becoming an endless chain 
of endeavor looking toward a new 
phase of economic independence 
amongst Louisiana farmers, who hither- 
to have depended solely on cotton as 
their source of revenue. Significant is 
the fact that boys and girls, the citizens 
of tomorrow, are the ones who are the 
leaders of the movement. 

That the first success of the program 
has produced results in arousing public 
sentiment to its importance is demon- 
strated in another noteworthy develop- 
ment. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Monroe and West Monroe, with the co- 
operation of the Ouachita Parish agri- 
cultural agency, has already begun a 
movement to encourage production of 
better beef-producing cattle. If the 
Kiwanis club can get results through 


the boys and girls of the section, surely 
the business men can do something, 
too, is the sentiment back of the new 
plans. Another case of imitation be- 
ing the sincerest form of flattery. 

The Agricultural Committee of the 
Louisiana Bankers’ Association has also 
had its eye on the success of the Ki- 
wanis club’s pig-cow-hen project. The 
chairman of that committee is John M. 
Breard, past president of the Monroe 
Kiwanis club, who plans to put the 
bankers throughout the state at work 
on a plan that will do similar things for 
the farmers of the state as a whole. 

Yes, in spite of dubious head-shak- 
ings, the plan is working. And all be- 
cause Kiwanian Hal Hodges had an 
idea that fitted into the pattern of Ki- 
wanis practicalities and idealism. If 
there is any moral to the story Ki- 
wanians are quite able to write it 
themselves. 


Round - Trip Ticket 


(From page 119) 


the corrosion of time or wilful action, 
then he is “alone, alone—alone on the 
wide, wide sea” of life in modern 
America. This is a great loneliness 
for many men—and they find it easy 
to drift like rudderless ships. Their 
harbor is the same—the rocks of dis- 
uster and prison. 


Easy Prey to Wiles of the Underworld 

Third, incapacity to express himself 
properly in the art of daily toil leaves 
many a discharged prisoner an easy 
prey to the wiles of the underworld 
and through them to prison. Prisoners 
as a rule are not good workers. This 
does not mean that capacity is lacking 
in most of them, but it does mean that 
personal initiative oozes out of them 
through the years. Vast is the dif- 


ference between toil under the con- 
stant direction of a guard and toil un- 
der the kindling stimulus of work it- 
self. Most prisoners forget how to 


work for themselves. They work in 
prison—yes, some of them for years. 
In the Florida prison, none are excused 
from work. But toil in prison for the 
most part is unwilling toil, lacking the 
stimulus of personal achievement, fol- 
lowed merely to avoid discipline and as 
a rule non-technical. 

The unmanning process of life in 
prison depresses every beholder. In 
prison, men forget how to carry re- 
sponsibilities. They cannot make de- 
cisions, and so they lose the sense of 
decisions. In prison everything is done 
for the prisoners. Their food is fur- 
nished, cooked and served. Even their 
dishes are washed for them. If well, 
they are furnished shelter, and if sick, 
they are placed in a good hospital 
under the care of a good physician. 
Their clothes are laundered and their 
work laid out. They are even shown 
how to do their work. They are told 
when to retire and when to get up in 
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the morning. Even the water with 
which to bathe is heated for them. 
Barbers are assigned to shave them, 
and entertainment of many sorts is a 
part of the weekly routine. All with 
no cost whatever to the prisoners—who 
do not so much as pay for the clothes 
they wear. 

Now, prisons cannot do otherwise, 
I know full well, else they would grav- 
itate to the lowest of the prison types 
and end up as pens of bedlam. But 
the fact remains—prisons furnish ev- 
erything for prisoners. No effort on 
the part of the convict is required 
beyond the effort to keep the simple 
prison rules. This very life of ease 
without effort—this constant receiving 
of something for nothing—in the end 
so weakens prisoners that on discharge 
they are helpless as babies. 

They have forgotten how to hustle 
for themselves—even how to be suc- 
cessful criminals, which may account 
for the ease with which most escares 
are re-captured. Personal initiative 
reaches a new low. In the keen com- 
petition of today, they can no more 
catch step than could a resurrected 
peon of the middle ages. In a word, 
they do not know how to work. 





Men Without a Country 


Fourth, and last, many men return 
to prison because they have lost all 
sense of attachment for physical scenes 
and places. If any men are men with- 
out a country, discharged prisoners 
are those men. No section, place or 
nation seems to draw their innermost 
devotion. A cynical detachment sup- 
plants love of native land. Lacking 
the restraining influence of this com- 
pelling devotion, they drift from town 
to town, from state to state, heedless- 
ly. gravitating to the only stopping 
places they know—prisons. 

To stop men from returning to 
prison, therefore, some way must be 
found to give expression to a major 
Christian tolerance, to revive and re- 
bind family ties, to instruct them in 
the ageless therapy of work and to stir 
again in their hearts the withered im- 
pulses of patriotism. 

One trial worthy of the effort will 
be that of parolled supervision. In a 
way, small though it be, a parole officer 
can extend a personal welcome to a 
prisoner, and thus in some measure 
take the place of a lacking Christian 
charity; he can show a keen personal 
interest and thus in some measure com- 
pensate for the tragedy of broken 
family ties; he can direct, instruct and 
perhaps enthuse the discharged con- 
vict as to daily toil; and he can slowly 
bring the parolee to an attachment 
for a locale. 

Such an office calls for great men 
and women. Weaklings cannot hope to 
measure up to the demands of such a 
task. But with men and women of 
the finest type, ministering to men dis- 
charged from prison in these elemental 
fashions, it is probable that in the 
end it will be determined that parole 
is the best of all discharged methods 
—even that of expiration of sentence. 
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Impressions of a Freshman 
By KARL LEHMANN 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce; Chairman, International 
Committee on Publicity; Member, Tavares, Florida, Club 


RADUATES of a university have 
had four or more years of con- 
tact with their alma mater and 

have had plenty of time to absorb the 
spirit of the institution whether they 
learn all that is taught them or not and 
the story of such graduates is always 
interesting, but I wonder if the readers 
of The Kiwanis Magazine would be in- 
terested in the impressions of a green 
freshman in the “University of Ki- 
wanis”—the International Council. 

This last fall it was my privilege to 
attend the International Council as the 
appointed chairman of the International 
Committee on Publicity and it was al- 
together the most inspiring experience 
of my. Kiwanis life. 

For sixteen years I have served as 
the secretary of three adjoining county 
Chambers of Commerce in Florida, I 
am a past president of the Southern 
Commercial Secretaries Association and 
hold a certificate from the National In- 
stitute for Commercial and Trade As- 
sociation Secretarial Training held at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, which is evidence that I have 
completed the three courses of summer 
instruction and am supposed to know 
at least something about organization 
work. However, with sixteen years of 
secretarial experience, special training 
and all, I learned more about practical, 
effective organization in the four days 
of the International Council than I had 
learned in all the rest of my experience 
put together. 

Kiwanis International is the best or- 
ganized and most efficiently adminis- 
tered organization I have ever seen. 


It appeals to me as being a well-nigh | 


perfect machine. 

But two other things impressed me 
even more than the efficiency with 
which this movement of ours moves: 
they were its fellowship and spirit. 

The writer 
ranks, he has never even been 
a Kiwanian who loves the 
and has enjoyed serving in whatever 
capacity requested, yet as a newcomer, 
a freshman, I found a welcome and fel- 
lowship that could not have been more 
cordial if I had come up as the gover- 
nor of my district or as an Interna- 
tional officer. 

As a newcomer I found the “long 
timers” in Kiwanis, the fellows who 
have received high honors and have 
rendered magnificent service to the or- 


ganization, men like Harold Hippler in | 
Florida, President Hatfield, Fred Park- | 


er and Roe Fulkerson, to name but a 
few, most cordial and with a genuine 
warmth of fellowship that makes a 
fellow feel he is most welcome and that 
he truly “belongs.” There is a fellow- 
ship in the sometimes called “official 





is a Kiwanian from the | 
a club | 
president or a lieutenant governor, just | 
movement | 





family” of Kiwanis in the district and 
International that is only equalled by 
the fellowship of Kiwanis in our clubs. 

But the spirit of Kiwanis impressed 
me as much as its efficiency and fel- 
lowship. One cannot sit for four days 
under the instruction of such men as 
Harper Gatton, Carl Endicott, Charley 
Donley and dozens of others like them 
without feeling that there is something 
fine and clean about the whole move- 
ment. A spirit of earnestness, service 
and wholesome fun permeates the at- 
mosphere of the International Coun- 
cil, one has a feeling that “ladies are 
always constructively present at a Ki- 
wanis meeting” and the tone of the ad- 
dresses, especially the stories, is as it 
ought to be. 

The writer may never have the priv- 
ilege of attending another International 
Council meeting for it is held only for 
the instruction of district governors, 
chairmen of International committees 
and International officers, but this one 
experience is the greatest inspiration 
that has ever come to me outside of my 
religious activities as a layman. I shall 
always be grateful for this inspiration 
and shall try to prove it by the service 
I render wherever called upon in the 
program of Kiwanis. I covet for every 
Kiwanian the rich experience of a 


meeting of the International Council. 
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Kiwanians Urged to Attend 
Cleveland Vocational 
Guidance Conference 


Feb. 22-25 


N unusual opportunity for Kiwa- 
nians interested in vocational 
guidance has arisen. From 

February 22 to 25, inclusive, the Amer- 
ican Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the Superintend- 
ents-Principals Section of the National 
Education Association, and the Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth are hold- 
ing important meetings in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Headquarters will be at Hotel 
Cleveland. 

A cordial invitation has been extend- 
ed to all Kiwanians interested in guid- 
ance to attend these meetings. Taking 
advantage of the unusual opportunity 
we have decided to encourage vocational 
guidance committee chairmen and other 
Kiwanians who can arrange to do 
to be there. We shall have one special 
Kiwanis sectional conference of our own 
during the days of the meetings. At 
this writing the exact time of this spe- 
cial session has not been determined. A 
later announcement, either before or 
during the days of the meetings, will 
give the final details. 

Let us take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to catch the inspiration of the 
groups who will be there and, particu- 
larly in our special conference, to fur- 
ther plans for our own vocational guid- 
ance activities. 
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ACCIDENT 





YOU RECEIVE 


$5,000.00 


Accumulating to 


$7,500.00 


Benefits for stated 





Loss of Hands, 
Feet, or vt ot Hane 


PER WEEK FOR 
$25 SICKNESS 


PER WEEK FOR 
$25 ACCIDENT 


, EMERGENCY 
Y_ALLOWANCE 


SEND 
NO 
MONEY 


Remember you do H 
not send one cent— 
just mail the cou- g 
pon. Don’t delay— § 
do this today! 


*100 


All subject to jech i kenvers 
Policy provisions. 


COST TO YOU 
$4 ONLY 
PER MONTH 





Every hour, day and night 4,080 peo) 
are disabled through sickness and pas mony 
You never know when tragedy strikes. 
The Policy of the Century comes to your 
aid at the time of your most dire need—at a 
time when you are down, financially handij- 
~ capped, unable to care for your loved ones. 


THE POLICY OF THE CENTURY 


WILL HELP PAY YOUR BILLS 


The United Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago, a legal reserve insurance company 
which has paid millions of dollars to 
Accidental Death, policyholders, offers you the new 

“CENTURY” Policy. This company is 


INSURES MEN AND WOMEN 


The new “Century” Sickness and Acci- 
dent Policy insures both men and women 
with benefits shown, plus many other 
liberal features outlined in the policy. 
Provides family aid and quick payment 
of benefits as outlined in the policy. 


not an association or assessment com- 
pany. Old and reliable. It is approved by 
state insurance departments. Only $1 per 
month covers sicknessand accidents. Pays 
up to $7,500.00 for accidental death. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Anyone between the ages of 16 and 75 
can apply, half benefits after age sixty. 
This policy protects you against such 
misfortunes that often occur in homes, 
streets, office, farms, factories, etc., sub- 
ject to its provisions. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


@ UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
ELGIN TOWER, Suite U-73 
ELGIN, ILL. 

: Please mail me at once complete information and how to get 7 

; the “Century” Policy for Free inspection without obligation. 8 
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Kiwanian Chester T. French (extreme right) and his Albuquerque, New 


A Kiwanian Builds a 


HE Kiwanis Club of Albuquerque, 

New Mexico, is mighty proud of 

its charter member, Chester T. 
French, whose Boys’ Choir is achiev- 
ing national recognition. 

Kiwanian French has long been in- 
terested in boys. For 28 years he has 
taught a Sunday School class and there 
nearly always is a waiting list. He must 
be a good teacher. 

The boys’ choir, however, is an 
achievement which is of great impor- 
tance. Two years ago he conceived 
this idea of a boys’ choir and believed 
sufficient talent could be uncovered in 
the city of Albuquerque to warrant 
such an organization. In June of 1937 
the choir was organized and sponsored, 
under the direction of an experienced 
and able director, Mr. George Geake, 
the boys’ choir that is today an 85- 
voiced, nationally recognized choral 
group. In just four months, the new 


choir gave its first concert and citizens 
of Albuquerque marveled at its profi- 
ciency. In that short time, rough, un- 
tutored, tremulous children’s voices be- 
came smooth and unfaltering, often 
individually superior in quality. Chil- 
dren of poor parents—boys who en- 
joyed no advantages, who never could 
have paid for singing lessons, who were 
inclined to be shoved from pillar to 
post in the past—often blossomed forth 
with beautiful voices. The thought 
that these boys might never have re- 
vealed their talents, that they might 
have used their spare time for less 
enviable purposes had it not been for 
their interest in singing in the choir— 
this thought alone won the reward Mr. 
French wanted for his efforts. 

“Boys are my hobby,” he explains 
simply, “and with the discipline and 
careful training we give them, they 
can be molded into fine characters. 


Mexico, Boys’ Choir. 


Choir 


Too often, I read of boys who have 
had no worth-while diversion and who 
have ended up in the juvenile courts; 
I feel that this work is character build- 
ing and may help many on a musical 
career which will promote success in 
later life.” 

The Chester T. French choir is com- 
posed entirely of boys from the city of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Boys from 
all religious denominations may be, and 
are, represented. Poor and rich alike, 
Protestant and Catholic, English and 
Spanish—all are enlisted if they have 
talent. From this relatively small 
population, in fifteen months, an or- 
ganization has been built up that many 
music critics believe ranks second to 
none in the nation. One hundred twen- 
ty-five voices are constantly being 
trained, about eighty-five of which 
compose the actual choir. 





Kiwanis and the Public Library 


wish to read, 

Let us stop to take note of a few of 
the ways in which a large public library 
helps the people of the community. It 
furnishes much more than popular fic- 
tion to while away a pleasant evening. 
The library lends all kinds of books— 
light and serious—for home use, as 
well as magazines, pamphlets, pictures, 
documents, slides, music, and other 
sources of information that are of spe- 
cial use to the public. In addition to 
all these materials lent for home use, 
the large public library furnishes ref- 
erence service and finds desired infor- 
mation on thousands of different sub- 
jects: through newspapers, magazines, 


(From page 80) 


books, government documents, pamph- 
lets, etc. 

Departments of the library devoted 
to special subjects are veritable mines 
of valuable information in those fields 
serving business man, professor, scien- 
tist, engineer, housewife, student, and 
the person who wants to improve his 
time but doesn’t know quite what he’s 
looking for. The children’s department 
lays the basis for all library work, by 
getting children of grade school age to 
form good reading habits that will last 
them throughout life. This is followed 
by the young people’s department and 
the school’s department which aid peo- 
ple of high school age and teachers to 


lay the foundations for life’s success 
through the best serious and leisure- 
time reading. The periodical depart- 
ment subscribes to hundreds of the 
best magazines and keeps _ back-files 
of these publications, whose resources 
are unlocked by library indexes that 
bring the world’s wealth of information 
to one’s finger tips. The newspaper 
department keeps files of the most im- 
portant newspapers of the region and 
the country at large. The science de- 
partment provides publications pre- 
senting up-to-the-minute information 
on the world’s greatest scientific, me- 
chanical, and engineering thinking and 
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achievements. While the art and 
music departments place at one’s finger 
tips the best artistic creations of the 
human mind. But, most important of 
all, the large public library has a 
readers’ advisor who helps the serious 
reader to lay out the plan of reading 
best suited to his interests and needs. 

Truly, as someone has said, the 
library is the school of all the people. 
But not all the people yet have access 
to this typically American institution, 
which is our foremost adult, leisure- 
time educational agency. In fact, if 
we look at the country as a whole, we 
find that only about a third of our 
people have library service that is any- 
where nearly adequate (and even the 
budgets of the best libraries suffered 
drastic cuts during the depression 
years). Another third of the popula- 
tion has inadequate library service. 
And the final third of the population 
has no library service at all. 

In an attempt to correct this situa- 
tion, whereby large numbers of people 
are without library service, five states 
have enacted laws providing state 
financial aid for library service, large- 
ly rural. These states are: Arkansas, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Vermont. This legislative year, four- 
teen other states are considering the 
enactment of state aid for libraries 
bills. They are: Arkansas, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. In all cases, 
the many civic groups working for 
state aid either include Kiwanis clubs 
or will welcome the support of clubs 
and their individual members. 

Most of the people entirely without 
service, of course, live in rural areas, 
where it is more difficult to finance 
any kind of educational service. In a 
further effort to remedy this situation, 
civic leaders, educators and librarians 
throughout the nation are sponsoring 
the introduction into Congress of a 
bill which would give federal financial 
aid for the development of library 


and other educational services, chiefly 
in the under-served rural areas. This 
measure was favorably received in the 
last Congress, and was known as the 
Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill. Many 
national leaders feel that it will be 
brought to a vote and passed by this 
Congress. In brief, the measure pro- 
vides that federal money shall be made 
available for library service and other 
educational functions (adult educa- 
tion, teacher training, state adminis- 
tration of educational programs, etc.) 
to those states which make a reason- 
able effort of their own. 

With the aid of federal and state 
funds, rural people and residents of 
small towns who have had inadequate 
library service or no service at all will 
be able to claim the rewards that are 
theirs when good books are made avail- 
able to all, in line with the American 
democratic tradition of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. Under such an ex- 
panded service, residents of the small 
towns and the open countryside would 
not have immediate access to all the 
book treasures found in the largest 
public libraries of the cities; but any 
rural resident needing a highly spe- 
cialized book not found in his local 
library collection could borrow that 
work from the county, regional, or 
state library—the reservoirs upon 
which his local library could draw. 
Bookmobiles, operating out from the 
county or regional library, would keep 
his local library collection supplied 
with a periodically changing selection 
of the best and most recent books. 

With federal and state financial aid, 
we can reach the point where books 





are as important to everyone as bon | 


bons. You can help by letting your 


congressman and state legislators know | 


that you wish them to support legisla- 
tion for 
support for library service. Strong 
support by service clubs can make the 
free public library—the school of all 
the people—available to all the peo- 
ple. The unserved third must be served 
if democracy is to function properly. 


Are Fire Drills a Farce in Your Schools? 
(From page 75) 


example was the conflagration at 
Wellesley College where the roll call 
showed eight girls missing in time to 
rescue them. 

Have you ever given serious thought 
to the kind of fire-drill held in the 
school your children attend? This 
doesn’t mean just asking the principal 
about it, for he may not know what a 
good drill is. The ideal beginning, if 
you have a well-organized local fire 
department, is for a committee from 
your club, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation or other civic organization to 
discuss the topic with the fire chief. Or, 


ask your local insurance man to call 


state and federal financial | 





in an expert from the State Rating Bu- | 
reau or the National Board of Fire Un- | 


derwriters to confer with school au- 
thorities and help in formulating a 
real program. Either will tell you 
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RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY .. 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you keep your records 


more conveniently, more economically. 


Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held insmall space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
Pages easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. 







BOOK 


Contains life - size 
bookkeeping forms 
irene: filled in, 

ustrating uses— 

a MOORE form for 140 Pages | 
overs kind of Rin My Will help you with your 
accounting problems. Used by over 300,000 
leading firms. Fill in coupon, attach to letter- 
head, mail, and 140 page book will be sent /vee. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6220 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Name... 
ee ETC eee: eee ae 











50 FREE 
So TRIAL 


SUPPLIES OFFER 





Print your own post cards, an- ee 
nouncements, notices and ad- E 

vertising matter with the GEM Post Card Stencil Dup- 
licator. Anything written or typed on the stencil 
will produce hundreds of copies, cost 15¢ per thousand, 
Send no money, write for the GEM, if you like it, 
send $7.50, otherwise return the GEM to us. 


BOND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
216 North 6th St. St. Louis, Mo, 











Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





Write for Catalog “FP” 


HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





SPEECHES—STUNTS—JOKES 





We will write your speech on any subject, $2 per each 


five mini ites of speaking time. ye talks, $1 each, 
JOKES. ‘Illustrative Anecdotes > spe akers, 

‘Humor Encyclopedia’ is a 12 ueusal set of new 
jokes indexed for Pu sm ge reference, prepaid a3: 
STUNTS. ‘Best Club and Lodge Stunts,’ Somic 
debates, mock trial, Salmagundi party, Ladies’ Nig ht 
and other Kiwanis 1s 





SPEAK WELL! “Public Speaking Instruction Di 
is a digest of — best available instruction in atts 
speaking, R 

7. REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg Cleveland, 








Ohio 





MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 


93 years—The Woman’s College of the Southwest 


| Four-year fully accredited college with Fine Arts and 


things that will sharpen your interest | 


in drills. He will advise self-inspection 
of the school premises by a student 
safety committee. He may urge you 
to install a sprinkler system because 


lated discovery. 


But fire protection systems cost | 
money, and perhaps your community | Axi Ww; ‘CHRISTENSEN, "Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, 1M. 


Academic courses specifically designed to meet women’s 
needs. Scholarly faculty selected with view to personal- 
ized instruction. Emphasis on Individualism and 
Cultural Christian Living. Located in the Heart of 
Texas . . . healthful climate . . . mild winters .. . 
scenic surroundings. Fall term begins September 16. 
Illustrated booklet on request to President Gordon G. 
Singleton, Ph.D., Belton, Texas, 





most fires become serious through be- | FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


| SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(you practically get 3 features for the price of one) 
and be P nee a ‘. — evening. ‘Terms very reason- 
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Desirable for 
community. Design 
drawn by an artist, 
modeled in clay by a 
sculptor, reproduced 
in wax and cast into 
a metal pattern, hold- 
ing its shape indef- 
nitely. Available in 
18” and 30” only. 
Prices are reasonable. 





every 





8” Riv wanis Betton with 
plate, Silicon Alum 
taum pas a in ; = 


and 
e, ae Ulustrated 


06 convicts 


Siz 


acriptive folder upon request, which 


[ocr will gladly send you our cn} 
does not obligate you in any way. 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 











RAISE MONEY 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 
of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 











AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 






NN columns. Saves time brain work and 
~\ errors. 85,000 pleased owners. Fully 
hh guaranteed. Price $3.75 delivered. 
Agents wanted 
ih . eee” é CO., Dept, 44, 
Box itadena, Calitornia 


LITTLE BLACK AND WHITE CUTS 


add zip and verve to text for 
letters, announcements, 
Send your address, 


Columbus, Ohio 





(inexpensive) 
small ads., circulars, 
house organs, blotters, etc. 
Harper's, 283-i E. Spring St., 








PARTY FAVORS BANNERS 
BADGES CLUB SUPPLIES 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., ETC., ETC 

All shown in our No. 96 Club Catalog 

Now Ready 
Write for your copy today 

“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING co. 

505 S. Wells St. Chicago 




















Unique First Parts for complete 

4 show with special songs and 
choruses, Make-up. Cataleg Froe. | 

¥.&. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 118, reins 





Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Van Cleve, Dayton 


Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
| Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
,» Inc. 
National Motel Menapemens compen 











hasn’t any to spend. All I’m trying to 
sell is a decent fire-drill twice a month. 
It costs nothing and is the best device 
yet invented for getting children out 
of a “‘quick burrer” in time. 

You’ve been .ucky if your school has 


| never had a fire. But don’t stretch your 


| fire luck too far. 


SE, NEw 
Ne Makes adding onsy It's accurate, quick, | 
y durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
4% 
AAAS 





| a member 


I have seen it change 
too often, when children, undrilled, 
and paralyzed with fear, have been 
burned to death. Such tragedies rend a 
community with wild and useless re- 
morse. The wise course is to resolve 
that the school children of your com- 
munity be prepared to meet the fire 
emergency that sooner or later comes to 
every school. 


Los Angeles Mayor Seeks 
Advice of Kiwanians 


IWANIS as a factor in public af- 
fairs is no longer just a beautiful- 
ly-worded objective, but an actual- 


ity. For Mayor Fletcher Bowron is 
going to have an unofficial council of 
Kiwanians from every section of our 


great metropolis to enable him to feel 
the pulse of that vast majority of tax- 
payers who have little actual voice in 
government, and in turn to help him 
thresh out many of the knotty prob- 
lems which confront him and of which 
he little dreamed when he took office. 


That, in essence, was what he told 
some 250 fellow Kiwanians represent- 
ing 19 clubs in metropolitan Los 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Angeles, when they honored him with a 
dinner at the Chapman Park Hotel. 
It was not the customary type of din- 
ner tendered a politician newly elevated 
to power; it was not an affair selfishly 
promoted by interests seeking an oppor- 
tunity to serve more meals at so much 
per plate or by individuals who, by 
their attendance, hoped to gain some 
political favor. But it was a dinner so 
sincere in its spirit of fellowship and 
so productive of glowing tributes and 
earnest well wishes and pledges of 
hearty codperation that His Honor him- 
self was at a loss for words in which to 
reply and had to spar for a bit of time 
by reading from a crumpled paper the 
things he had done that day—things 
which were by no means all that he had 
planned to do, for he,admitted rather 
shyly that he was still trying to find 
time to do some of the things he set 
out to do during his first week of office. 

Nor did he, by asking for an unoffi- 
cial council of Kiwanians, intend to be- 
little any other service group in the 
city by overlooking them. But Kiwanis 
near and dear to the heart of the 
quiet, unassuming little man who be- 
lieved that Kiwanis meant what it said 
when it set out “to develop by precept 
and example a more intelligent, ag- 
gressive and serviceable citizenship,” 
and stepped down from the life-long 
security of judiciary post into the 
murky maelstrom of municipal politics. 
He has sat on its Public Affairs Com- 
mittees and has seen its earnest efforts 
to be of service in the community. 


is 





Inu Memoriam 





known to Kiwanians 
as “Jack”? and member of the Denver 
club for many years, died recently. 
Jack was secretary of the Colorado- 
Wyoming District in 1930-31 and filled 
many important committee assignments 
in the Denver club and served many 
years as club treasurer and as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. He was 
of the board of “‘“Number 9 


G. J. Rollandet, 


| Pearl Street,” one of the Denver club’s 


great objectives. 


Queen Wilhelmina. 


He represented the 
Netherlands Government in Denver 
and in recognition of his fine service 
received an order of knighthood from 
He was born in 


Leyden, Holland, and by profession 
was a patent attorney. 


The Baltimore, Maryland, club suf- 
fered the loss of two loyal members 
and energetic workers in the persons 
of J. Thomas Lyons and Howard T. 
Dunn. Kiwanian Lyons was vice presi- 
dent and general manager of radio 
station WCAO and his service to the 
Baltimore club was of great value 
over the years. He was president of 


the club in 1924 and had held impor- 
| tant International committee appoint- 


ments. Kiwanian Dunn, president of a 
house-furnishings firm, gave the club 
active and efficient service on commit- 
tees and in addition served as a direc- 
tor six years. 


M. E. Hawkins, Billings, 
former district secretary. 

J. B. Hardman, Commerce, 
past president. 

Dr. George F. Inch, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, past president. 

M. M. Stampfii, 
president. 

R. M. Brown, 
past president. 

Frank D. Collins, 
Jersey, past president. 

Thomas H. Heap, Detroit, Michigan 
past president. 

Charles S. Horn, Sr., Rehoboth 
Beach, Delaware, past president. 

Edgar §S. Woodland, Albert 
Minnesota, past president. 

Curtis C. Lattimer, Columbus, Ohio, 
past president. 

Albert E. Jones, 
past president. 

Theo. J. Volk, Macon, Georgia, 
mediate past president. 


Montana, 
Georgia, 
Reno, Nevada, past 
Glendale, California, 


Wildwood, New 


Lea, 


Helena, Montana, 


im- 











ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 


Of great value to sec- 
retaries and committee 
chairmen in connection 
with the development 
of club plans for a high- 
er attendance average. 














These are new designs 
OUT OF THE DOG HOUSE furnished ‘aeons ‘the 
demand for the first 
Your tenancy of that canine set brought about un- 
menage is not yet a bone of expectedly early deple- 


contention so show up at the . f ks. S 
next Kiwanis meeting and find tion of stocks. Same 


out how good a well done prices and conditions. 
piece of the fatted calf will 
taste. 




















Sold only in 







sets of 10 two 


color cards of 







each of the 






7 
way 10 12 designs (120 
x mrenetind ance A 
\ we ® Kiwanit i! du gave 
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worms wanted ening cards) for 
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$1.00 


post-paid. 
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SEND ORDERS TO 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Money-Making Opportunity 
for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
ractically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 


many millions—today 


radio. Yet irresistible waves of 


fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 


from one industry to another, 
Now another change is 


and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars chan 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST O 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! Ie has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights co this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show carnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, Newspapers, cables ~cditicle~tatntode, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment —and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious i tely. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


k lesn on ofien end put Sowa afore sour poenpect 
from a sales organization showing that they did 
in their own office red 7 which formerly could have 
em over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
$70, whereas the bill ptr nh been for $1600! 
automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
has ane of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 

iness being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
ibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
actnal cases which we place in your hands to 
ith. Practically every line of business and every 


jon of the country is by these field reports 
hammer across ialee ceeds money-saving 
ities which hardly any business man can fail to 


ea 


taking place. An old established indusery—an integral 





thousand dollars 


hands 
N AS LOW 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—"‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 


writes he has made $55.00 in a single day's time. Texas man 
nets over $300-in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
' a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 
ublic buying swept these men to rt sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 

sao Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest ty 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhich to make his start and develophis future. 


rofit for one month.”’ A Connecticut man 


of opportunity and 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
Offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 


percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to ‘‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
che customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually uce enough money to pay 
for the deal, with ts above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for 2 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—shat és a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities Somthet because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don’t delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it nghe 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept.4043-B, Mobile, Ala. 


r FOR EXCLUSIVE 7 
I 


RUSH TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


I F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres. 
1 Dept. 4043-B, Mobile, Ala. 

Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 
i mation on your proposition. 


J Name 
t Street or Route 
I Box No 

City 
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